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Known brands are known values 


hen you see a Brand Name that 
you know, it’s like the face of a 
friend. It inspires confidence. 


In fact, Brand Names are built on 
confidence. You and your neighbors 
dictate the standards a Brand Name 
product must meet to consistently 
deliver the value and service you want. 


A respected Brand Name is a manu- 
facturer’s most valuable asset and he 
protects it by constantly testing and 





bettering his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s guaran- 
tee of satisfaction which is doubly en- 
dorsed by the dealer who sells it. 


For dependable quality and consistent 
satisfaction you will do better with 
the brands you know best; get to 
know those you see advertised in this 
magazine. 

To get the most for your money buy by 
Brand Name and be sure! 





A Brand Name is a maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC 
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You'll always be glad 
you took up exercise! 


Whether you are thirty, 
fifty or nearing sixty-five, 
you'll never regret being 
fit, trim, active and alive! 


It's good for your heart! 

Medical specialists are agreed that the 
normal heart becomes more efficient in pump- 
ing blood when repeatedly required to do so 
by exercise. Prolonged inactivity, on the 
other hand, is marked by a decline in coronary 
efficiency. A heart trained by exercise to with- 
stand loads is not burdened when you want to 
change a tire, mow the lawn, shovel snow, 
dance the polka, run for your bus, or lend a 
strong hand around the house, office or shop. 


It's good for your arteries and veins! 


Medical specialists are also agreed that the 
normal circulatory system becomes more effi- 
cient in moving blood to and from all active 
regions of the body when repeatedly required 
to do so by exercise; and that prolonged inac- 
tivity is marked by a decline in circulatory 
efficiency. 

It’s good for your lungs! 

Capacity of the breathing apparatus to 
handle large quantities of oxygen and to re- 
move heavy accumulations of carbon dioxide 
from the blood stream is materially increased 
during exercise. The ability of the breathing 
muscles to respond quickly and effectively 
when the body calls for extra oxygen is one 
of the most important factors contributing to 
total fitness. 


It's good for your nerves! 


Your sense of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and feel, and your emotions, memory, reflexes 
and reasoning power all stem from your nerve 
cells. The beneficial effects of exercise on the 
nerve cells and the psyche are acknowledged 
by medical authorities. Exercise helps relieve 
nervous stress and strain. It helps to counter- 
act nervous fatigue. Ability to think more 
clearly or to make dynamic decisions often 
depend on a relaxed nervous system. 


“You're both in 
perfect shape!” 


It’s good for your muscles! 
Exercise develops your ability to lift, bend, 
twist, heave and haul with ease and comfort. 
It promotes greater body strength, agility, 
speed, endurance, balance and flexibility. It 
helps to keep the figure youthful, slender and 
attractive 


It helps control weight! 

If you cannot curb your appetite or your 
choice of highly fattening foods, then you 
naturally will gain weight. You should add 
daily exercise to your mode of living. For only 
through daily exercise can you hope to keep 
some or all of the extra calories you consume 
from turning into more body fat. 

It ups your vitality! 

The more vigorously you exercise, the more 
yitality you will have, and the more energy 
you can spare when you put extra effort into 
your work, hobby, or sport. Energy can be 
compared to nothing more than unleashed 


vitality stored in muscles during exercise. 


It's good for your stomach! 

The processes of digestion and elimination 
respond as effectively to exercise as do other 
normal parts of the body. The handling of 
food by stomach and intestinal muscles be- 
comes more efficient as these muscles are 
prodded into greater activity by exercise. 


It stimulates your glands! 

The normal endocrine system, that vast 
chemical manufacturing and storage system 
of the body upon which all cell life depends, 
is another beneficiary of exercise. Here are 
produced hormones—those important chemi 
cal messengers that regulate so many vital 
body functions; enzymes, so important to the 
chemistry of the body; dile, so important to 
the digestive system; and many, many other 
vital endocrines. When the body is engaged 
in exercise, every gland is stimulated to do 
more of Nature's work. 


How to start exercising if you are out of condition 


yeh 


It’s no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing Exercycle. 

It’s quick! 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condition, 
can, with the help of this wonderful automatic 
exerciser, simulate the fast, vigorous move- 
ment of the expert cyclist, runner, swimmer, 
rower or gymnast. 


It's different! 


There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activ- 
ity designed to keep you slender, youthful and 
active that can compare with an Exercycle 
ride. You can do yourself more good in a few 
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minutes with this amazing Exercycle than you 
can with hours of ordinary exercising. That's 
why thousands of doctors keep physically fit 
the Exercycle way. 

It's complete! 

Exercycle is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall 
efficiency. 


Relaxed or active exercises! 


Exercycle is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There’s no 
limit to how easily or actively you can exer- 
cise with it. It builds you up gradually, allow- 


THE ELECTRIC EXERCYCLE 


ee 


ing you to expand your activities as your 
muscles become stronger and more flexible, 
without ever exceeding your limitations. 
Do doctors ever recommend the 
Exercycle? 

Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many doc- 
tors recommended the Electric Exercycle to 
their friends and patients, but thousands of 
doctors have bought an Exercycle for per- 
sonal use. 

-This literature is Free! Send for it.- 
Physical Fitness Department 
Exercycle Corporation . 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. © 
© Send me FREE Exercycle literature. 

0 1 want a FREE home consultation 


(PLEASE PRINT) 








Copyright 1059, Exercycie Corporation Exercycie™’. 
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It adds up 


Day-in, day-out savings with America’s 
lowest-priced, full feature Cash Register 


Year ’round, trouble-free use plus all the 
speed, ease and convenience of higher 
priced machines make the Smith-Corona 
low cost cash register a money-saving 
must for you. Color-styled for beauty, 
the Smith-Corona cash register records 
every transaction on tape. It has a coin 
bank for tax money plus many other 
“extras.” Available with a special key- 
board for your specific business needs, 
Smith-Corona cash registers are priced 
from a low, low $4 79 50* 


* Manufacturer's list price. Subject to change. 
Model shown $219.50. 


Smith-Corona | 
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Money Couldn’t Buy VISA Goodwill 
Believes Mrs. CHARLES L. QUALLS 
Wife of Rotarian 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
After reading VISA for a World 

Friends, by Ajaib Singh Takhar [THE 

RoTaRIAN for June], I feel compelled to 

a compliment to California Ro- 

tarians. They can be justly proud of 

their efforts. All the money in the world 
couldn’t buy the friendship, goodwill, 

and brotherly love created through a 

program such as VISA and at the same 

time pleasure to themselves. 

When Jesus commanded us to “Love 
thy neighbor,” He must have meant 
something like this. 


of 


extend 


PiVe 


‘Hoelschers to Be Commended’ 
Says GERTRUDE G. CAMERON 
Chief, Program Reporting Staff 
International Educational Exchange 
Service, Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 

I read with a great deal of interest the 
article Fellows, the Pleasure Was Ours!, 
by the Hoelscher Family [THE RoTaRIAN 
for May] 

One of the Rotary Foundation Fellows 
discussed in the article, Rene Collette, of 
Belgium, is also a Fulbright Scholarship 
winner under the Department of State’s 
International Educational Exchange 
Program. Mr. and Mrs. Hoelscher and 
their children are to be commended for 
their important contribution to interna- 
understanding in giving these two 
distinguished visitors from abroad a 
good view of life in the United States 
from the best possible vantage point-— 
the 


tiona 


family 

The combination of Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships, Fulbright awards, and 
hospitality offered by Rotarians through- 
out the nation is an excellent example 
of what can be accomplished through 
the codperation of service organizations, 
their and Government 


agencies 


membe1 ships, 


A Rotarian Recalled 

By Harry BREIGHNER 

inaheim, California 

Harold Boldwyn’s How Rotary Saved 
a Life [THE Rorarian for June] recalled 
for me the story of another life that 
was changed because of the interest of a 
Rotarian by the name of Charles A. 
Cline, who for me was the greatest man 
I ever knew. 

I was walking down 
day in Clinton, Illinois, and Charley 
Cline said that Rotary was having a 
dinner and each member was to bring a 
boy as a guest—and would I be his? To 
me this would be a treat, for I had never 
eaten out—and just to think that this 
man picked me with others all about. 
That day I shall always remember, for 
it was then I got my start. Later on he 


the street one 


found a job for me; he used to fume and 
fuss when I was late, but he was kind, 
for to him a kid was something, and 
since he had no son he used to take time 
to help me. I realized as the years went 
by that Charley was one swell guy. I 
was one of seven children, and there 
were very few days of plenty to eat. 

As a result of this Rotarian’s interest 
in me, I enjoyed a fantastic community 
life. I held every important job in the 
community, including that of mayor. 
This could happen only in America. 
Later I became a Rotarian and remained 
one for eight years. 

Through the goodness of one Rotar- 
ian’s heart, my entire life was changed. 
That is why I wish only the best for 
Rotary and Rotarians, who can, if they 


will, change any boy's life. 


Also Deeply Alarmed 

Says West WUICHET, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Escondido, California 

I am deeply alarmed Sartell 
Prentice, Jr., says he is in Your Letters 
(THE Rorarian for March] concerning 
the United Nations’ Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and the Covenant 
of so-called human rights being an in- 
strument to destroy the rights of the 
individual as exemplified by the first ten 
Amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

There is a world of difference in the 
theory of the alled U. N. bill of 
rights and our own Bill of Rights. The 
idea behind the United 
Rights was that Govern- 
rather, 
against 


as as 


world-shaking 
States’ Bill of 
ment guaranteed no right at all 
each proviso is a prohibition 
Government, forbidding it to encroach 
upon the God-given unalienable rights 
of the citizens of the United States. The 
U. N. Declaration of Human Rights 
otherwise constitutes a guaranty of 
rights to the citizens of the world. 

On the one hand, you have a sovereign 
people laying down the law for its serv- 
ants in Government, and, on the other, 
you have an arrogant sovereignty grant- 
ing rights to the people of the world. It 
is obvious that that which is granted by 
sovereignty can withdrawn. Only 
God-given rights are beyond and above 


be 


the powers of Government. 
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NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. Following a meeting with his Board, Rotary's new President, Harold T. 
Thomas, of New Zealand, turned to the mapping of an itinerary for his first Rotary 
visits. On his eighth day in office he was to be in the White House, in Washington, 
D. C., for a visit with President Eisenhower. Next to come were Rotary visits in 
the Canadian Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, followed by 
attendance at the annual gathering of Rotarians of Alberta and Montana at the 
Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park and other visits in Utah and Colorado. 
With the President on these Rotary travels will be his wife, May. 


BOARD. The Board of RI recorded numerous important decisions at its first meeting 
for 1959-60 in Evanston, Ill. These and decisions of the Board taken in its May, 
1959, meeting will be reported in the September issue, along with the personnel 

of international Committees for the year. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS. Magazine Committee Evanston, Ill. 
Rotary Foundation 

Development Committee July 29-31 Evanston, Ill. 

Program Planning Committee August 24-28....Evanston, Ill. 


CONVENTION. Rotary's 50th Annual Convention in New York was attended by 15,462 
Rotarians and their families from 73 countries. The story of this week-long adven-— 
ture in friendship and hospitality is told in photos and text on some 20 pages 
spread throughout this issue. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. Another international Rotary gathering, this one at the 
Lake Placid Club in Essex County, N. Y., met the week before the Convention. The 
story of this meeting—a six-day "refresher" course for Rotary's new District 
Governors and RI Representatives—is told on pages 44-45... . Held concurrently 
with the International Assembly at Lake Placid was the Rotary Institute for pres— 
ent and past officers of RI. 


NEW "0.D." The "Official Directory"——-the book that lists Rotary Clubs, their 
Presidents and Secretaries, and their meeting places and dates—is being compiled 
for 1959-60. Scheduled for mailing late in August, copies will go to each Rotary 
Club on this basis: one for the President, one for the Secretary, and one for each 
20 members in excess of 40. Additional copies will be available to Rotarians for 
50 cents each at Rotary's Central Office. 


NEW "BRIEF FACTS." Just off the presses is a new edition of "Brief Facts," the 
widely popular pocket-sized pamphlet of concise information about Rotary, its his- 
tory, growth, membership statistics, and varied activities. It features a world 
m@p showing the 113 countries in which there are Rotary Clubs. One to 50 copies 
may be obtained gratis; more than 50 copies, 3 cents each. 


MEMBERSHIP. As of June 25, the number of Rotarians was estimated at 478,500, a 
gain of 16,000 over the number of a year ago. The number of Clubs admitted to mem- 
bership since July 1, 1958, totalled 392. 


CLUB STATISTICS. On June 25 there were 10,255 Rotary Clubs in 113 countries and 
geographical regions. 








, First. The deveropment of acquaint- Third. The application of the ideal 

The 0 ect 0 Rota ence as an opportunity for service; of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
Second. High ethical standards in sonal, business, and ity life; 

business and professions, the recogni- Fourth. The advancement of inter- 


1s to encourage and foster the ideal of tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- national understanding, goodwill, and 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise cupations, and the dignifying by each = through a world fellowship of 


and, in particular, to encourage and Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- iness and professional men united in 
‘oster: tunity to serve society; the ideal of service. 
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Announcing the ovary 


G oop NEWS! Good news, camera fans of the Rotary world! Rotary International is 
sponsoring a Rotary World Photo Contest. It offers $2,000 in cash prizes. It is open to Ro- 
tarians and their wives and children (almost all of them) the globe around. It gives every 
entrant, whether a winner or a loser, an unusual opportunity to help Rotary advance inter- 
national understanding. It starts August 1, 1959! 


Here is the plan—for Class A and Class B: 


You are to picture Rotary. You are to enter a picture or a series of pictures of your own 
taking which says “This is Rotary.” You are to make your picture or series of pictures say 
“This is Rotary ... Club Service” or “This is Rotary ... Vocational Service” or “This is Rotary 

. Community Service” or “This is Rotary . . . International Service.” These are Rotary’s 
four avenues of service—-and the world abounds in examples of each. Find them. Shoot them 
in color (Class A) or black and white (Class B). Use pictures of them you took in the past 
if you wish. Enter them in Class A or Class B in accordance with the rules... and enter to win! 


Here is the plan—for Class C: 


You are to picture your country. You are to enter a 35-mm. color transparency of your own 
taking which says “This Is My Country.” The beauties of Nature in your land, the industry 
and arts of its people—the field is wide open. There are no limits on subject matter; enter in 
Class C the picture which you think best says “This Is My Country.” 


You may enter any or all of the three classes and any or all of the sections within them as 
many times as you wish. There is no limit on the number of your entries. 


Your entry will be acknowledged—and competent judges will judge it. Your entry will not 
be returned. It will become the property of Rotary International, which will select many of 
the entries for the making of sets of slide films which will be available to Rotary Clubs, for 
illustrations in the publications of RI, and for other purposes of benefit to Rotarians and 
Rotary Clubs. That is how you serve Rotary through the Rotary World Photo Contest 
whether you win or lose. 


There will be certificates as well as prizes for the winners, and certificates for their Clubs. 
There will be publication of winning photos in THe Rorarian and Revista Rotaria. There 
will be, for you, the great fun of trying to get to the heart of Rotary or your country with your 
camera and to record interestingly what you find there. Stock up on film and join the fun! 


Classes in the Contest—and Prizes 


Grand Prize Winner will be a first-prize winner in Classes Class B—{1) “This Is Rotary ... Club Service" —Black and White 
A, B, or C (best single picture or sequence in contest)... .$500 First Prize 


Class A—{1) “This Is Rotary .. . Club Service”—Color 
First Prize Class B—{2) * . » » Vocational Service” — 
Black and White 
Third Prize 


Class A—({2) “This Is Rotary 


First Prize Class B—{3) * . « » Community Service”— 


Black and White 


Closs A—{3) “This Is Rotary Class B—(4) * . International Service” — 


First Prize Black and White 


Class A~—(4) “This Is Rotary Class C—"This Is My Country”——35 mm—Color 
First Prize First Prize 
Second Prize..... 
Third Prize 





World Photo Contest 


Sponsored by Rotary International 


STARTS AUGUST 1, 1959 


The CONTEST RULES 
Who May Enter? 


All Rotarians, their wives, sons, and daughters (excepting persons and 
members of their families employed by Rotary International or Rotary 
Clubs and excepting the judges of this contest and members of their 
families) are eligible. 


What You Enter 


In Class A you enter a color transparency or a color print or a sequence 
of either (not more than five in the sequence) which says “This is Rotary .. . 
Club Service, . . . or Vocational Service, .. . or Community Service, . . . 
or International Service.” 

The size of these color transparencies may be neither smaller than 35 
mm. nor larger than 8 inches by 10 inches. 

The size of these color prints may be neither smaller than 2 inches by 
2 inches nor larger than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

All 35-mm. entries in this class must be in cardboard mounts, the largest 
allowable mount being 2 inches by 2 inches. 

All other transparencies and prints entered in this class must be mounted 
in or protected by cardboard. 

In Class B you enter a black and white print or a sequence of not more than 
five black and white prints which says “This is Rotary ... Club Service, .. . or 
Vocational Service, ... or Community Service, .. . or International Service." 

The size of these black and white prints may not be smaller than 5 
inches by 7 inches nor larger than 11 inches by 14 inches. 

In Class C you enter only 35-mm. transparencies mounted in 2-inch by 
2-inch cardboard mounts, a single transparency constituting an entry. 
With it you endeavor to depict an aspect of the life and backgrounds of 
your country. Certainly you may use human interest. 

In any class the entry must have been taken by the person making the 
entry. 


9 First Prizes—each.... $100 
9 Second Prizes—each..$ 50 
9 Third Prizes—each...$ 25 


Exhibils of prize winners 
Cerlificales lo Clubs of winners 
Duplicale prizes in case of lies 
Your chance lo help Rolary! 


PEEL PLLLLELLELOLILLO LOLOL LOLOL LLLLELLLELLLELELOLLELELLLLS 


How Many Times You May Enter 


There is no limit on the number of entries you may make in any class or 
section of this contest. 


When You Enter 


The contest opens on August 1, 1959, and ends on July 1, 1960. Your 
entry must be received by the contest editor on or before the closing date. 


Who Wil! Judge—and How? 


The judges, all Rotarians, will be named by the President of Rotary 
International and their decision will be final. 

They will judge Class A and Class B on how well the entry does what it 
is intended to do—namely, picture “This is Rotary” in one of its four 
avenues of service. 

They will judge Class C on the interest of the subject matter and the 
photographic excellence of the entry. 


How You Enter 


You shoot your pictures, or choose them from the files of pictures you 
have taken. You attach to each entry an entry blank or a facsimile of this 
blank which you yourself make. You fill out this blank in every detail. You 


wrap the package as you wish and mail or ship it. (Entrants from outside 
the U.S.A. shouid mark their packages “Photo Contest Entry” to facilitate 
their passage through customs.) Carefully read entry blank and conditions 
it contains. 


What about Previous Winners? 


Photos which won prizes or honorable mention in previous photo contests 
sponsored by Rotary International through its official Magazine are not 
eligible in this Rotary World Photo Contest. 


What about Ties? 


In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


What about Return of Entries? 


All entries become the exclusive property of Rotary International. None 
will be returned. Whether your photos win or lose, Rotary International will 
consider them for use in various ways helpful to Rotary Clubs: as slide 
programs on Rotary backgrounds and Rotary services; covers and other 
features for The Rotarian and Revista Rotaria; illustrations for program 
papers and books; travelling exhibits; etc. 


When Will the Winners Be Announced? 


The decision of the judges will be announced in the February, 1961, issues 
of The Rotarian and Revista Rotaria and simultaneously in other publications 
of Rotary International. 


Where to Send Your Entry 


Address all entries to Photo Contest Editor, Rotary International, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


PLEASE TURN PAGE 
FOR ENTRY BLANK 





E N T R Y B L A N K Fill out and attach this blank or 


home-made facsimile of it to 
each entry. Extra entry blanks 


Rotary World Photo Contest available —_ Photo Contest 


ditor. 


My name (Mr. Mrs. Miss Master)......... 


PEER 6 date c.csigesvovocseoes ; i‘ Cead kawaee coneee 
Street No State or Province Country 


1 am a member of the Rotary Club of.......... Trrrrrrr re Serer 
| am the wife son daughter of 

member of the Rotary Club of... 

| personally took the picture entered and! useda.... 


lam submitting this entry in Class _______ Section 


Here are not more than 100 words about my entry—the basic facts about the Rotary story or the national backgrounds it pictures: 


| agree to be bound by the decision of the judges of this contest, and | agree that the entry submitted shall be the property of Rotary International. 


Address entries to: Photo Contest Editor, Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


To be eligible entries must be received by July |, 1960. Rotary International reserves the right to demand from the contestant a statement of consent by a person or persons shown 
in a contest entry to the use of the entry by Rotary International 


This Is for You... Will Your Club Produce a Winner? 


The Rotary World Photo Contest is for you—if you Twenty-eight cash prizes await the winners. In addi- 
are a Rotarian or the wife or son or daughter of one. The tion each winner will receive a certificate of award .. . 
simple rules (see preceding page) exclude only one small and so will his Rotary Club. Further, winning entries 
group of Rotary-related people. will appear in publications of Rotary International and 

So—whether you are strictly a snapshooter or an ad- in exhibits of the winning photos. 
vanced amateur or a professional, plan now to enter the Talk up the Rotary World Photo Contest in your Club. 
contest. Your chances to win are probably as good as Maybe you will want to present a program or a partial 
anybody’s. program on it. You might even want to stage a photo 
contest in your Club (even though it would have no offi- 
cial relationship to the Rotary World Photo Contest). 


You Want Suggestions? 


How should you go about making a picture which Important! 
says “This Is Rotary”? That’s of course up to you. Hun- 
dreds of photographers the world over are picturing If you picture a person or persons in your entry, be 
Rotary-in-action daily . .. and you see their work in your af ae i mie: as 

eae. 4 span ; , sure to obtain their names and addresses. This is im- 
local papers and in the publications of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Maybe you will choose to do it their way; maybe 
you will think of other ways. 

Think first and, if need be, study a bit about Rotary. 
In its philosophical aspect it is “thoughtfulness of and of the entry by Rotary International. 
helpfulness to others.” In its organizational aspect it is 

‘Howship of 480,000 business and professional men in > 
a fellows! | | m9 a ease: Extra Entry Blanks 
10,255 Clubs in 113 countries all endeavoring to be ? 
thoughtful of and helpful to others. 


How best to picture that thoughtfulness, that helpful- A 2 : : 
ness (Classes A and B) ? tached to each entry. Thus, if you are going to submit 


Or how best to picture “This Is My Country” (Class more than one entry, you will need more blanks. Just 
Cc)? 7 write the Photo Contest Editor for extra copies. They 

Good questions, aren’t they? Good luck with your are free, of course. If you wish, you can make a copy 
answers! or rough facsimile of the entry blank. 


portant because Rotary International reserves the right 
to demand from the contestant a statement of consent by 
a person or persons shown in a contest entry to the use 


The contest rules require that an entry blank be at- 





Powder-Puff Rotarians 

It would be nice if Rotarians, when 
visiting another Club, would realize the 
importance of the meeting as a part of 
the Rotary program. Maybe you know 
of Rotarians who visit another Club 
only to get a make-up card, eat lunch, 
and then—puff—take a “powder.” We 
don’t appreciate visitors doing the “1 
o’clock jump” at our Club—it is em- 
barrassing to our membership and the 
speaker—and by the same token we 
should not be sign-up-eat-and-run Ro- 
tarians when visiting other Clubs. We 
are in no position to complain about our 
visitors if we are guilty of the same 
offense. You know the answer. It starts 
like this: “Do unto others. .. .”"—From 
The Live Oak, publication of the Rotary 
Club of Oakland, California. 


A Corner to Beautify 

E. L. Heywoop, Rotarian 

Radio Broadcaster 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 

In Seville, Spain, stands a huge cathe- 
dral, unmarred by four centuries of time 
and change. In the year 1401, when this 
gigantic project was begun, the Dean 
of Seville said, “Let us build a church 
so great that those who come after may 
think us mad to have attempted it.” 
Well, it took 150 years to build the ca- 
thedral, but when finished the stone 
fabric had been woven from man’s 
greatest dream of the dark ages. 

Now, many centuries later, we have 
an organization of free men. Its name 

Rotary. And those who wear the 
badge of the geared wheel believe in 
the dignity of human life and the teach- 
ing of what beauty is, to all. 

On this we built, so that 150 years 
perhaps from now human life may real- 
ly be dignified and beautiful, and not 
just a grudging, visionless scramble in 
the starless night. And for that we can 
build, by leaving each of us a tiny cor- 
ner of the universe a little more digni- 
fied, a little more lovely, than we found 
it—From a Rotary Club address. 


Send Forth 10,000 Visitors 

E. J. Grarr, Rotarian 

Automobile-Agency Owner 

St. George, Utah 

Wondering what we older men can do 
to help save us from another more 
terrible, devastating war, I make this 
suggestion: that Rotary International 
ponsor as a project an organization that 
would keep abot 10,000 men or women 
visiting in countries other than their 
own: that the “visitors” would not be 
restricted to Rotarians, but would be 
responsible to them as their sponsoring 
agents; that [Continued on page 58] 
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“We've reduced our 
scrubbing time from 


coors have never befo 


re been $0 clean!” 


and our fl 


—_ Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 








Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Seto! Cleanser’’7*¥* 


THEY'RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks 
up (damp-dries the floor) —all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, Setol 
Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
machine-scrubbing ...emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneously 
for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s powerful vac. Moreover, 
Setol retains its strength longer than average alkaline cleansers. This, 
too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves on materials . . . and cuts 
operating time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of large-area floors. It’s self-propelled, and has a 26-inch brush 
spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), 
depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, et cetera. (The 
machine can be leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of 
sizes, and self-powered as well as electric models . . . also a full line of 
fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4708 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. 7 enancues 


Originators of dad PRINCIPAL 
Pour Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 
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Here's a unique opportunity .. . 


eee eeee eee eee eee eee eee eeene 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores ar 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise efh- 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 
Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, finance 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com 
mercial Laundry Equir 
ment is brought t 
by Philco Corporat 


PHILCO 
BENDIX 


p-—------------ 


PHILCO CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. R-3 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa 
Please send me information right away on 

Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip 

ment, also the name of my local distributor 


Name 





Address_ 





A PRINCIPAL function of your 
Magazine is to tell you what is 
going to happen in the Rotary world 

. and then to tell you what hap- 
pened. In many pages of this issue 
we try to tell you what happened 
in New York City in the week of 
June 7. 

But now comes Cannes. The next 
big event on the Rotary calendar 
is the Regional Conference of Ro- 
tary International for the European, 
North African, and Eastern Med- 
iterranean Region at Cannes, 
France, September 25-28, 1959. 
While this miniature international 
convention will be principally for 
Rotarians in that ENAEM Region, 
Rotarians everywhere are cordially 
invited. So are their wives and 
children. 

Cannes on the Riviera is a de- 
lightful place, as “Gus” Catoni con- 
vinced many a reader in his article 
about it in the May issue. It’s the 
“City of Flowers.” Its luxury hotels 
front on the blue Mediterranean. 
The sand is fine. The sun is bright. 

And a program worthy of the 
setting will unfold on the stage of 
the Palais des Festivals, which, as 
you may know, is the site of the 
annual Cannes Film Festival. One 
session will dig into international 





Now Comes Cannes 


aspects of European economics— 
the Common Market, free-trade 
areas, and so on. Another will fea- 
ture Father Pire, who recently won 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his work 
with refugee peoples. There will 
be addresses by Rotary’s President, 
Harold T. Thomas, who will pre- 
side over the Conference, and its 
General Secretary, George R. 
Means. Past RI President Gian 
Paolo Lang, of Italy, will lead a 
panel discussion on Rotary’s place 
in Europe. 

Festive evenings are in prospect, 
starting with a reception by the 
city of Cannes and moving on to 
such events as a boat trip to the 
Lérins Islands, fireworks on the 
beach, and the President’s Ball. 

Ready to go? You can get infor- 
mation and your registration and 
hotel forms from the Rotary Re- 
gional Conference Office, Boite 
Postale 280, Cannes, France, or 
from any office of the Secretariat of 
Rotary International. 

P.S. FLASH: Two steamship 
companies—and we think it only 
fair to name them—are going to 
knock off 25 percent on fares of 
Rotarians going to Cannes for the 
Conference. The lines: Italian, Ad- 
riatic. 








IF REQUESTS for reprints are a reliable 
index, the article Does Your Town Want 
Luther 
April, 1959, issue, was one of the most 
time. 


Industry?, by Hodges, in our 


popular we've carried for some 


Many readers have asked for extra 


copies of it; about a dozen magazines 
and newspapers asked permission to re- 
print it. Do you want some extra copies? 
We've we'll happily 

with anybody and everybody ... 


share 
until 


hundreds 
the bin is empty 


THREE PAGES of this issue tell you 
the Rotary World Photo Contest 
to be sponsored by Rotary International 
Exciting, eh? The 


about 


—starting August 1. 
rate at which photography by Rotarians 
has been improving in the last quarter 
century suggests that the contest should 
bring together the finest and fullest pic- 
torial record of an organization at work 
that Are you 
going to help? 


anyone has ever beheld. 


and elaborate headgear 
color picture are those 


in Nepal the 


THE mask 


shown in our 


of a devil’s dance1 


mountain-fast nation described in some 
detail elsewhere in pages. The 
photo is the work of Richard Harring- 
ton, a Canadian photographer who at 
specialized in picturing and 
writing books about the North Ameri- 
can Eskimo. Since then the whole world 
has become his beat and, usually with 
his wife, he has travelled around it many 
times. Currently the Harringtons are in 
Scandinavia. Three Lions, Inc., supplied 


these 


one time 


the transparency to us. 
—THE EpITors 
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A Glimpse of Nepal + Report on Mew York 


Rotary World Photo Contest 
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Avr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HARMON TUPPER, an 
ex-advertising executive 
turned free-lance writer, 
was a Naval Air Combat 
intelligence officer in i 
World War II. Out of | 
the Navy, he and his — 
wife, Elsie, teamed up to Tupper 
author articles that have appeared in 
many mass-circulation magazines. He’s 
a New Jerseyite who Summers in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., where he loves to sail and 
use his camera—and his typewriter. 

Business consultant, lecturer, collector 
of books, and a “farmer by avocation,” 
FRED DEARMOND also writes books about 
management and selling. 

His latest The Executive 

at Work elaborates on 

many views he expresses 

in this issue. He’s a mem- 

ber of the Rotary Club 

of Springfield, Mo., and 

of the Missouri Writers pee ae 
Guild. 

JOHN T. FREDERICK, book reviewer for 
this Magazine since 1944, is head of the 
English Department of the University 
of Notre Dame. He lives on a 1,500-acre 
farm in Michigan, is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Alpena, ... 
As managing editor of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Sun-Telegraph, J. ALEX. ZEHNER 
keeps his reporter's eye 
sharp by frequently work- 
ing on major community 
stories. A Rotarian, he 
“covers” the weekly Ro- 
tary meeting for his 
newspaper. ... ROTARIAN 


Rocer W. TRUESDAIL, con- 

ductor of the Peeps at Zehner 
Things to Come department, operates 
an independent research laboratory in 
Los Angeles, Calif. . HerBert A. PIc- 
MAN is a member of the editorial staff 
of THE ROTARIAN Magazine. 
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Conte Would Feed Tul} ? 


; QUESTION posed in the title is sympto 
matic of the mounting concern that is being felt in 
many parts of the world owing to the explosive 
growth of population, the relatively slow tempo of 
economic development in regions where the major- 
ity of the world’s underfed and undernourished peo- 
ple live, and the progressive widening of the gap 
between the advanced and underdeveloped countries 
in per caput production and consumption. By its very 
nature, involving as it does numerous imponderables 
and interrelated factors of production, distribution, 
and consumption, the question whether the world 
can feed itself is a highly complex one. Nevertheless 
there are certain recognized facts and trends which 
tell their own story. 

As for the first part of the question, it can be 
stated in general terms that in fact the world is not 
feeding itself adequately even at the present time 
While the peoples of North America and Western 
Europe produce and consume all the food they need 
for a healthy and vigorous life, large regions in Asia 
Africa, and Latin America, comprising more than 
half the population of the world, suffer from varying 
degrees of malnutrition. This is reflected in the in- 
cidence of deficiency diseases and _ tuberculosis 
among the poorer communities in many parts of the 
world. In the Far East, food production has not kept 
pace with the growth of population and has not yet 
reached the prewar level per caput, which was it 
self inadequate. The contrasts in vital statistics be 


By B.R. SEN 


Director General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, 
Binay Ranjan Sen has held 
his post since 1956. He has 
served India as Ambassador 
to various countries and as 
Director General of Food, 
Secretary of the Department 
of Food, Secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. He 
was the head of the Gov- 
ernment commission which 
fought the great Bengal fam- 
ine of 1943 in which 3 million 
died. He now lives in Rome, 
Italy, where FAO is based. 


Photo: United Nations 


tween well-fed and ill-fed people also clearly indicate 
the lack of adequate nutrition among the peoples 
of poorer countries. The average expectation of life, 
for instance, in Britain is 68 years, compared to 
only 32 in India (1950 average). The economic 
burden, in terms of loss of manpower productivity, 
which is imposed on the community by such a low 
expectation of life can be easily imagined. The com- 
munity invests its resources in an individual for, 
say, the first 20 years of his life and expects a return 
on this investment for the next 30 or 40 years. But 
his life is cut short after only 12 years, resulting in 
loss of productivity and in the impoverishment of 
the community as a whole. Poverty, malnutrition, 
and low productivity form a vicious circle, and no 
lasting improvement in the world’s capacity to feed 
itself can be expected unless this vicious circle can 
be broken. And the key point at which this evil 
chain should be attacked is the point of productivity. 

Some parts of the world have experienced famines 
during the first half of this century. I recall the 
tragedy of the Bengal famine of 1943 which took a 
toll of 3 million lives. I do not think such disasters 
will be allowed to take place in the future unless 
there is a complete breakdown of international com- 
munications and transport arising from natural or 
man-made holocausts. It is true that in many coun- 
tries the balance between subsistence and starvation 
is a precarious one, depending on the failure of a 
crop, or the loss of a harvest through flood or 
drought. Pockets of scarcity may arise from time to 
time, but due to the vigilance of Governments, to the 


progress of communications and transport, and to 


the expanding international codperation, large-scale 
famines will, I am sure, be prevented. But the lack 
of visible famine today is deceptive and conceals 
much hardship and misery which can be directly 
attributed to malnutrition and semistarvation. 

At this point the question may be asked whether 
the enormous potentialities of food production in the 
more advanced countries could be utilized for secur- 
ing that initial break-through in the chain of eco- 
nomic stagnation of underdeveloped countries which 
will hasten their escape from poverty. Vast sur- 
pluses of grain stocks have accumulated in North 
America and Australia as a result of the application 
of scientific techniques and rational management 
methods to agricultural production. The current 
prospective carry-over (including normal reserves) 
of grain stocks in the major exporting countries is in 
the region of 50 million tons of wheat and 70 million 
tons of coarse grain. Even at a conservative esti- 
mate, these have a value of about 7 billion dollars. 
While it would be unrealistic to think that the 
world’s food shortage today could be met from these 
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surplus stocks, there is no doubt that these could be 
employed as a powerful weapon against threatened 
scarcities and as a decisive contribution to economic 
development in the poorer countries. 

The ultimate solution to the problem of hunger is, 
of course, the increase in physical productivity per 
caput, of national incomes, and the real buying 
power of all nations, so that the people of the world 
can buy and consume the food and other goods and 
services needed for a full and abundant life. But 
the underdeveloped countries cannot spare the 
capital to speed their own development. Food from 
the abundant supplies of more developed countries 
offers one key to the solution of both the immediate 
problem of dealing directly with malnutrition and 
hunger, and the ultimate problem of economic devel- 
opment. How this could be done without interfering 
with the normal channels of international trade and 
depressing world prices of food grains was the sub- 
ject of a conference held recently in Washington, 
D. C., on the basis of President Eisenhower's ‘Food 
for Peace” program. As FAO’s representative at this 
meeting, I was able to express this Organization's 
overriding interest in the formulation of interna- 
tionally acceptable principles of surplus disposal 
aimed at fighting hunger and financing economic de- 
velopment. An agreed solution to the problem of 
surplus disposal on the lines suggested by President 
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Eisenhower would be a considerable help in easing 
hunger and malnutrition in many needy areas and 
in providing long-term assistance to the process of 
over-all economic development which alone will 
furnish the ultimate answer to the problem of world 
hunger. One of the most basic elements which could 
accelerate this process is investment in agriculture, 
and if the capital represented by these surplus stocks 
could be transmuted into irrigation dams, fertilizer 
factories, better seeds, and mechanization wherever 
advisable, a chain reaction would set in which might 
very well lead to the most exciting peaceful revolu- 
tion of our time. 

The answer to the short-term aspects of the prob- 
lem of hunger was provided, in basic terms, by the 
founding fathers of FAO. At the Hot Springs Con- 
ference in 1943, which led to the foundation of FAO, 
they defined the task in the following words: 

There has never been enough food for the health of all 
people. This is justified neither by ignorance nor by the 
harshness of Nature. Production of food must be greatly 
expanded; we now have knowledge of the means by which 
this can be done. .. . 

The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty. 
It is useless to produce more food unless men and nations 
provide the markets to absorb it. There must be an expan- 
sion of the whole world economy to provide the purchasing 
power sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for all. With 
full employment in all countries, enlarged industrial pro- 
duction, the absence of exploitation, an increasing flow of 
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trade within and between countries, an orderly manage- 
ment of domestic and internationa! investment and curren- 
cies, and sustained internal and international economic 
equilibrium, the food which is produced can be made avail- 
able to all people. 


The activities of FAO since its foundation have 
been largely inspired by the basic objectives set out 
in the foregoing declaration. Important results have 
been achieved inthe fields of productivity, econom- 
ics, and social welfare through ever-expanding inter- 
national codperation. But it would be idle to pretend 
that the gap between knowledge and practice has 
been bridged and the paradox between plenty and 
want effectively resolved. 

The long-term problem as to whether the world 
can feed itself in the future is inevitably linked to 
the question of population trends. Since Malthus 
spoke about the dangers of overpopulation 150 years 
ago, there has been a phenomenal increase in the 
world’s population. The population of the world to- 
day is about 2,800,000,000 and is increasing at the 
average rate of 1.6 percent per annum. A recent 
United Nations survey 
(1958) states that the 
world population by the 
end of the century may 
double itself. A major 
portion of this increase 
will take place in the 
underdeveloped coun- 
tries. India, for in- 
stance, is expected in a 
decade to add to its 400 
million about another 


40 million people. The 
growth of Latin Amer- 


ica is even higher. 
Whether the world’s re- 
sources could be devel- 
oped to keep pace with 
such rapid growth of 
population is for all 
practical purposes an 
open question. The pessimist as well as the optimist 
can marshal facts in support of his respective argu- 
ment. 

Yet, the gloomy predictions of Malthus have not 
come true. Why? Because Malthus did not, and 
could not, foresee 150 years ago the scientific and 
social developments that have taken place since his 
time. He did not, for instance, dream of steamboats 
and railroads, and the consequent opening of the 
North American prairies and the Argentine pampas 
for cereal production; nor could he know that meat 
and butter from Australia and New Zealand would 
reach Europe in prime condition. Science has placed 
in the hand of the 20th Century man knowledge 
which was hidden from his 18th Century predeces- 
sor, and which has enabled him to acquire new pow- 
ers for the enrichment of his life. Modern man has 
domesticated energy to aid him in his work. The 
strength of his own arm has been reinforced by a 
host of “mechanical slaves” who plow, sow, and reap. 
He knows what growing things take away from the 
soil, and rebuilds exhausted soil. The 18th Century 


Modern small tools like this 
scythe used by an Ethiopian can 
help increase output per man. 
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fan (Left) FAO; (below) Williams from same 


4 recent UN survey of Pakistan’s 
dry area may help this man’s lot. 


man could do little to modify living matter; modern 
man does more than merely multiply plants and 
animals: he transforms them. He has quadrupled 
the milk output of a cow and a hen’s output of eggs, 
the harvest of maize and the yield of sugar cane. He 
knows how to protect plants and animals—as he 
knows how to protect himself—against parasites and 
infections which he observes, cultivates, and allays. 
With the advent of the Atomic Age, the horizon of 
man’s powers to control his physical environment 
and improve his material existence has further wid- 
ened. 

Although there are no fresh prairies and pampas 
to be opened up, the possibilities of increasing agri- 
cultural production are clearly far in excess of what 
the world is now producing. Fairly full use of the 
available arable land exists only in the temperate 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere, though even 
in the Temperate Zone of the Southern Hemisphere, 
such as Southern Australia and Uruguay and South- 
ern Brazil, large areas wait to be brought under the 
plow or to yield more by mixed farming. In the wet 
belt of tropical rain forest lying across the Equator, 
principally in Africa and Latin America, there are 
still vast cultivable areas yet untouched. In the 
densely settled river valleys of Asia, which carry a 
great part of the population of this region, there may 
not be much possibility of increasing the area under 
cultivation, but by extension of irrigation two or 
even three crops a year could be grown where gen- 
erally only one is grown 
now In the north, 
principally in Canada 
and the U.S.S.R., there 
exist large land re- 
serves which will one 
day be used beyond the 
present zone of cultiva- 
tion. 

The scope for in- 
creasing crop yields is 
even greater than the 
scope for increasing the 
area under cultivation 
Apart from __ supple- 
mental irrigation, the 
possibilities of which 
are known and are in- 
creasingly being ex- 
ploited, we have only 
begun to use the potentialities inherent in chemical 
fertilizers. Asia, other than Japan and her former 
territories, which has almost as great an area under 
cultivation as Europe and North America together, 
uses only about half a million tons, compared with 
about 15 million tons in Europe and North America. 
The breeding of improved varieties of seeds, the use 
of better equipment, and the prevention of losses 
caused by pests and diseases are further measures 
which could each make major contributions. 

Some idea of the net result of all these possibilities 
may be obtained if we contrast the situation in 
Japan, where the average farmer makes rather full 
use of existing scientific knowledge and practices, 
with India, where most [Continued on page 61] 
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UNCLE 
SAM: 


THE 
HEARTY 


HOST 


By HARMON TUPPER 


B 1960 you will see the greatest 
flood of travellers from other lands 
to hit United States shores in al- 
most 50 years—a predicted mil- 
lion, not counting Canadians and 
Mexicans. 

They present no cause for alarm 
—quite the contrary. Unlike 
early-20th Century immigrants 
who arrived without audible clink 
of coins in pockets, these Jet Age 
newcomers will be loaded with an 
estimated billion dollars—and 
cameras, guidebooks, sight-seeing 
ginger, and_ sensible walking 
shoes. 

Since a mere 450,000 vacation- 
ers visited us in 1957, why this 
remarkable upsurge? Lay it to 
long-overdue steps by the U. S. 
Government and a_ world-wide 
campaign by an uneasy American 
travel and resort industry. 

Last Fall President Eisenhower 
issued an unprecedented procla- 
mation that designated 1960 as 
“Visit the United States of Amer- 
ica Year.” Stressing that travel 
promoted international under- 
standing and peace, he invited our 
world neighbors to share the 
‘pleasure and adventure” of see- 
ing this country, and urged all 
Americans to spread out an at- 
tractive welcome mat. 

In postwar years our official 
welcome to non-V.I.P.’s has belied 
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The million visitors expected to reach U. S. shores in 


1960 will find a new, smiling helpfulness in customs. 


Phot: Port of New York Authority 


The new baggage-inspection area at Idlewild Airport, New York City, has been 
efficiently arranged so as to speed arrivals on their way with a minimum of delay. 


our traditional hospitality. When 
would-be tourists sought the man- 
datory U. S. consular visa to visit 
here, instantly they ran into the 
close-meshed security screen of 
the McCarran-Walter Act that 
sought to protect us from subver- 
sive infiltration at home. Even 
highly desirable nonimmigrants 
were confronted with a confusion 
of red tape, fingerprinted like 
criminals, asked insulting ques- 
tions. Many were turned away by 
our consuls because of trifling 
technicalities; others waited 
weeks or months before their visa 
applications received an O.K. 

Among this last star-blessed 
group, some passed Miss Liberty’s 
statue with joyful hearts, only to 
be shipped back home at once by 
arbitrary immigration watchdogs. 
Those who successfully hurdled 
the obstacle course often met 
shocking rudeness from officious 
customs inspectors. And this at 
the largest gateway of the great- 
est nation on earth! 

“If the Russians had been dic- 
tating our tactics,” says Joseph J. 
Horan, president of the big Na- 
tional Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations, “they couldn’t have 
done a better job of persuading 
vacationers to See America Last.” 

Oddly enough, a retired steel 
manufacturer instead of travel ex- 


perts or indignant aliens focused 
the Administration’s attention on 
our inhospitable, paradoxical poli- 
cies: with one hand we slapped 
our free-world friends while giv- 
ing them billions in goodwill- 
seeking dollars with the other. 

Official notice of this folly ap- 
peared in a report issued in 1954 
by Clarence B. Randall, chairman 
of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, special assist- 
ant to President Eisenhower, and 
former board chairman of the In- 
land Steel Company. The Presi- 
dent requested the Departments 
of State, Commerce, Justice, and 
the Treasury to simplify proce- 
dures and regulations harassing 
visitors to America. 

Bureaucratic wheels’ turned 
slowly, but by the end of 1957 our 
welcome mat had been conspicu- 
ously refurbished. Consular red 
tape was slashed by abolishing 
preliminary questionnaires, sub- 
stituting streamlined visa-applica- 
tions forms, and upgrading cler- 
ical efficiency. 

Accordingly, potential visitors 
nowadays seldom wait more than 
a few days for a visa—rarely over 
20 minutes in Britain, where our 
barriers have been low for gener- 
ations. Visa validity now extends 
for four years instead of two, resi- 
dents of [Continued on page 55) 





An ancient and beautiful land of the high 


Himalayas hastens its stride into the future. 


= in the Himalayas between Tibet and India 
lies the Kingdom of Nepal, a land of breathtaking 
views and rarefied air, of terraced green fields and 
myriad temples. 

So remote and girded with mountains that few 
Westerners have seen it, so rugged that most travel 
must be on footpaths and goods are carried in on 
the backs of men, Nepal is nevertheless becoming 
better known to the outside world. For decades it 
has been the site of repeated and finally successful 
expeditions to conquer its Mount Everest (29,028 
feet) and its 26,492-foot peak of the Annapurna 
range. It is the home of the mysterious ‘abominable’ 
snowman” which many of its residents claim to have 
seen. It treasures an ancient civilization, and, as the 
birthplace of Buddha, is a holy land visited by thou- 
sands of Buddhist pilgrims and by others who find it 
filled with places and shrines and symbols sacred to 
Hinduism, from which Buddhism sprang. 

Today Nepal, which recently held its first elec- 
tions and became a constitutional monarchy, is hur- 
rying toward the future. With assistance from 
abroad, it is building roads and schools, improving 
its agriculture and economy. And on April 13, 1959, it 
became the 113th land of Rotary when a Club was 
established in Kathmandu, the capital. 


Calcutta 


Springboard for many Himalayan expeditions is the Snow View Hotel 
(above) in Kathmandu. It also houses a popular Chinese restaurant, 
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The view from Swayambudnath, holiest Buddhist temple in Nepal. 





Continued from preceding page 


Amid old problems and monuments of ages 


past: new plans—and a much-needed Club. 


Koarumanpu (or Katmandu), capital of Nepal, 
is ringed by a 9,000-foot mountain range topped by 
glistening snowfields, but the carefully cultivated 
Kathmandu valley is soft and green. Three hundred 
thousand people live there, 109,000 in the city, the 
rest in thatched-roof red-clay farmhouses and in 
numerous towns and villages. There are 8% million 
people in all of Nepal. 

The new Rotary Club of Kathmandu reflects the 
changing face of the reawakened nation. Among its 
30 charter members are planning-commission and 
public-works officials, doctors, businessmen, an air- 
lines traffic manager. Present at its organizational 
meeting was Nepal’s modern, popular King Mahen- 
dra Bir Bikram. 

“With the foreign aid and the sincere efforts of 
the people who have recently thrown off shackles of 
autocracy,” reports an observer, “vast strides are 
being made in education, industry, and communica- 
tion. ... There is a large field for Rotary activities in 
the country.” 


A young Nepalese girl poses in the sunlight. The people of her 
country are a happy blend of Mongol and some Aryan strains. Three 
languages—Parbatia, Gubhajius, and Tibetan—are spoken in Nepal. 





The god Narayan, supported by serpents, rests at Nilkantha. Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, and a native religion called Tantrism are 
strong. Hindu and Buddhist statues often share the same temples. 


aan . - 





A carved stone figure dominates a market square in Kathmandu. Tem- 
ples are in the background. Nepal is the home of the pagoda and of 
much of the religion and culture of Tibet, its neighbor to the north. 
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4 fully equipped small expedition sets off for the remote villages of Nepal. Nepalese roads are commonly narrow trails between ter- 
raced fields, though some motor roads are being built. It takes five porters and one guide to maintain this anthropologist in the field. 
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{ Nepalese enjoys a cooled smoke without 
the need for either filters or “king size.” 


People in the varied dress of moun- 
tains and valleys throng the Patan 
market square. Automobiles are few. 





You are ‘too busy’? Here are some positive disciplines to help you escape this bondage. 








By FRED DEARMOND 


Author; Rotarian, Springfield, Mo. 











; ar the end of one of the 
busiest lives ever lived, H. G. 
Wells wrote: “Subordinate and 
everyday things surround me in 
an ever-growing jungle. My hours 
are choked with them; my 
thoughts are tattered by them.... 
The clock ticks on, the moments 
drip out and trickle, flow away as 
hours. ... I am tormented by a 
desire for achievement that over- 
runs my capacity.” 

Wells was setting standards im- 
possibly high for most of us. The 
mass of mankind who think about 
the subject at all simply dismiss 
the Wellsian dilemma with the 
“Elbert Hubbard said threadbare excuse “I’m too busy!” 
that every man is a . ae * This is particularly true in my 
damn fool for at least . country, where we glory in the 
five minutes a day. ig : 

terrific pace and stress of modern 
living. 
But the “I’m too busy” alibi is 
not properly chargeable to this 
Illustration by Dale Maxey Machine Age and the Frenzied 
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50s. It is usually an unconscious 
confession of weakness, an at- 
tempt to excuse incapacity. 

Too busy to be friendly? That 
is too busy, period. Why strive 
and strain if the end result is to 
become a social hedgehog isolated 
from friends and smiles? That is 
paying too high a price for what- 
ever it purchases. It’s simply a 
bad deal. 

Too busy to be courteous? What 
can one be doing that is so urgent 
it justifies him in being brusque 
with a customer or harsh toward 
a salesman or curt to almost any- 
one who wants to be friendly? Be- 
sides, the cost of courtesy is not 
measured in time so much as in 
spirit. 


Too busy to help someone? 
While it may take the better part 
of a lifetime to learn it, sooner or 
later comes the realization that do- 
ing favors for others is one of 
life’s most solid satisfactions. Be- 
ing too busy to indulge these im- 
pulses is too heavy a sacrifice to 
make. 

Too busy to read? Reading is 
both a necessity and a luxury to 
the civilized person. A book-store 
saleswoman, in apologizing for 


her ignorance of the new books, 


remarked, “I just don’t have time 
to read books!”’ She was starving 
her mind, both for her business 
career and for the fullness of liv- 
ing. It would be highly interest- 
ing to have a time-sleuth follow 
the woman and see what she does 
in the 128 hours a week not devot- 
ed to her job. 

Too busy to write letters? Too 
busy to think? Are you sure that 
part of the trouble is not sheer 
mental laziness? 

“Wait a minute!” you say. 
“There are only 24 hours in a day 
and one has to relax at times. How 
can I find the time to do more 
than I’m doing?” 

First, let’s look at two obvious 
but negative answers—and the 
worst ways of making ends meet 
in time. 

Not by hurrying. The Greeks 
had a good reason for believing, as 
they did, that no person in a hur- 
ry is quite civilized. Elbert Hub- 
bard said that every man is a 
damn fool for at least five minutes 
a day. Those five minutes, it will 
be found, are when he is either 
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angry or in a hurry. In business, 
for example, nothing annoys a 
customer or client more than to 
feel that he is being rushed. 

Almost invariably, when we 
hurry beyond our normal pace, 
we run the risk of making mis- 
takes that cost time instead of 
conserving it. In that respect a lot 
of us are like Henry Adams, who 
thought his mind “a good enough 
machine if it were given time to 
act, but it acted wrong if hurried.” 
Hurry too often ends in the 
epitaph: 

He speeded to an early grave, 

Never to enjoy the time he saved. 

Not by becoming a slave to 
tight time schedules will one free 
himself from the “I’m too busy” 
compulsion. That day is badly or- 
ganized when you can’t tarry a 
bit to chat with an old friend or 
examine a strange flower or read 
a poem aloud. 

Robert Louis Stevenson liked at 
times to get off in some isolated 
place where there was no time- 
piece. And yet he was no idler. 
When he worked, he worked pur- 
posefully. John H. Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Re- 
gister Company and perhaps the 
greatest sales manager of them all, 
instructed his branch managers 
and salesmen not to keep either 
clock or calendar on the walls of 
their sales-demonstration rooms. 
These reminders of the passage of 
time, he said, distracted a pros- 
pect and might cause him to short- 
en the sales interview. 

Our analysis narrows down to 
three positive disciplines by 
which we can escape this “too 
busy” bondage. They are: choos- 
ing, planning, concentrating. 

First and most important is 
choosing, or selecting. “A man’s 
worst difficulties begin when he is 
able to do as he likes,” wrote T. H. 
Huxley. Then he has to select, 
and how much he accomplishes 
depends on how well he selects. 

Henry L. Doherty, one of the 
ablest business executives of his 
time, said that his hardest prob- 
lem was to pick men who knew 
what was important and who 
would do the most important 
thing first. He wanted good 
choosers. 

To have more time for the es- 
sential, eliminate the unessential 
or the less essential. What is un- 


essential? There, indeed, is the 
rub! 

Habit tends to harden into unes- 
sential routines. A friend of mine 
found he was taking an average 
of one and one-half hours a day to 
read three newspapers. Too much 
repetition, he decided. He reduced 
his newspaper reading to one 
home-town daily and a metropoli- 
tan Sunday paper. Then he limit- 
ed himself to 30 minutes a day and 
one extra hour of news reading 
on Sunday. In addition, he began 
to read thoroughly one weekly 
news magazine, which took about 
an hour. He had found a simple 
way to save five hours a week, and 
he says he is now better informed 
on the news parade than he for- 
merly was. 

It is often revealing to make a 
time inventory. You may be 
shocked at the hours spent before 
your TV. Does this account for 
the lame excuse that you haven't 
read the important current books 
or reread the great classics, be- 
cause you’re “just too busy”? 

At least once a year every 
grownup should ask himself, 
“What am I doing that I would 
be just as well off not to do?” 


Ia not saying that all nonutili- 
tarian activities are to be frowned 
upon. If you enjoy reading detec- 
tive stories or walking in the fields 
with your dog, or if you find men- 
tal exhilaration in _ collecting 
stamps, by all means indulge these 
diversions. But are you playing 
canasta or singing barber-shop or 
arguing religion with a stubborn 
friend more than your time 
budget will stand? Is someone 
using you to promote some activ- 
ity to no particular point as far as 
you are concerned? Do you belong 
to a club that is no longer attuned 
to your interests? 

One can hardly be more gain- 
fully occupied than in analyzing 
the waste motion exercised on his 
job. Look for those operations 
that you are repeating just be- 
cause someone started years ago 
to do it that way. 

Self-limitation is one of the su- 
preme arts of living. Don’t chase 
off on unprofitable tangents, giv- 
ing a lick and a promise to sev- 
eral activities instead of thor- 
oughly exploiting one major and 
about two [Continued on page 60) 
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Many of the 800 conventions which draw some 4 million people to New 
York each year hold their meetings in cat ernous but comfortable Madi- 
son Square Garden. In the week of June 7-11 it was all Rotary’s. Here 
Conventioners met for four sessions, the Ball, and other events. 


A report on Rotary’s 5 


Currorp A. (“Cliff”) Randall is a 150-pound, 54- 
year-old lawyer of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. For 
a year he has thrown all his wiry weight, his logic, his 
forensic skill, and his heart into the case for a livable 
tomorrow. This he has done as President of Rotary 
International. From July 1, 1958, when he took office, 
to June 30, 1959, when he left it, he urged Rotarians 
everywhere—and he urged them in person on five con- 
tinents—to “Help Shape the Future—by Daring to 
Face the Present,” to develop bold new concepts in 
service, to meet new needs in new settings. 

On the Sunday morning of June 7, Cliff and Renate 
Randall (she as tireless as her husband on their 90,000 
miles of Rotary visits) detrained in one of the most 
future-directed cities on earth. New York City... 
shaper of fortunes and creator of culture for many 
millions beyond its own 8 million. 

The place fit Cliff Randall. Wherever he looked in 
the “vertical city” he could see new skyscrapers rising 
to meet new needs in new settings—25 of them alto- 
gether, in fact. And, indeed, on one of them on Park 
Avenue he spied a sign Helping to Shape the Future. 

With the Randalls and following them into town 
came 15,462 Rotarians and their wives and guests plus 
984 juniors under 16 years of age from 73 countries 
to join in Rotary’s 1959 international Convention. 

This was Rotary’s 50th Annual Convention, the first 
having been held in Chicago in August, 1910, but there 
was little looking back. There was, in fact, little look- 


Photos by Robert A. Placek and Herta A. Pigman 
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hich gathered 15,462 people from 73 lands. 
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ing back even to 1949 when the same city drew 15,961 
Rotarians and their wives and guests plus 723 juniors 
for Rotary’s 40th Convention—the all-time record. 

No, the look was forward—to the job the new 
“flight crew” captained by President Harold T. 
Thomas, of Auckland, New Zealand, will have to do 
in 1959-60. It was forward with such spatial voyageurs 
as Wernher Von Braun, who in an address revealed 
a new missile with 114 million pounds of thrust. It 
was forward with such speakers as Miss Pearl Buck, 
who envisaged a meeting of world educators to estab- 
lish standards of human character. It was forward in 
the rush to buy copies of Seven Paths to Peace. It was 
generally forward throughout the congeries of sessions, 
assemblies, reunions, area meetings, and dinners that 
made up the big meeting. 

Cliff Randall had seen firsthand a dangerous werld 
in his 12 months in office—a world too dangerous, he 
told the Convention, for anything but truth. Yet he 
had also seen the wonderful efforts of Rotarians to 
shape it for the better. “There is yet time,” he con- 
cluded, “and one may yet hope to make this neither 
the century of the East nor the century of the West, 
nor the century of capitalism, nor the century of com- 
munism, but the century of every man.” 


Thirty hours after the Convention ended a Brief Report of it 
went into the mails to all Rotary Clubs. Next month the Con- 
vention Proceedings go to them. Here, between the two, is a 
photographic glimpse of what happened at Rotary’s 50th. 
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“It was a truly grand Convention.” Cliff and Renate Randall, five 
minutes after the President had officially closed Rotary’s 50th Annual, 


People meeting people, trading addresses, promising to write—that’s 
a Rotary Convention. These are the Jim Sowdens, of Arkansas City, 
Kans., and Gurmukh Singh Bedi, a farm engineer, of Ludhiana, India, 
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The Speakers... Outstanding 
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erings of Club officers, hundreds of men stood up to speak during Convention a 
week. In all, tens of thousands of words were spoken . . . of friendship and 
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service, of today’s challenges and tomorrow’s hopes. On these pages are 
brief excerpts from the principal addresses delivered in Convention Hall. 


CLIFFORD A. RANDALL, President, 
Rotary International 


Rotary is indeed at work in the world, 
in a world too dangerous for anything 
but truth and too small for anything 
but fellowship. . .. If we are to help 
shape the future, let us renew our ef- 
forts to make Rotary a living force in 
human relations, with each individual 
member vigorously at work. ... There 
is yet time and one may yet hope, to 
ial this neither the century of the 
East, nor the century of the West, nor 
the century of capitalism, nor the cen- 
tury of communism, but the century of 
every man. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, Governor, 
State of New York 


Let me congratulate you on the theme 
of your Convention: Help Shape the 
Future. . . . If the people of the free 
world will really bend their hearts and 
minds to shaping the future, we shall 
win our struggle against reaction and 
tyranny. We shall also win the struggle 
against apathy and despair. ... The most 
exhilarating thing about freedom is that 
it does permit us to shape the future. 
It permits us—in fact, it obligates us— 
to envision the kind of future we want, 
and set a course to achieve it. The chal- 
lenge is to ... fire men’s spirits... . 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary 
General, United Nations 


We are living in an age where tech- 
nological change has abolished distance. 
... In the world of today, no country 
can isolate itself and make a little world 
of its own, shielded from the envy of 
“less happier lands.” It is legitimate that 
every country should wish to achieve 
higher levels of prosperity. But for rich 
and poor countries alike, prosperity can- 
not be assured in the long run unless 
there is a forward movement on a broad 
front, so that all share in the progress 
and no country builds its wealth on the 
sacrifices of others, 


ge 
MARCUS BACH, Professor of Reli- 
gion, State University of lowa 


The real struggle in the world is based 
on the question whether man shall live 
by faith or fear. ... The real conflict 
is not a contest between nations, but an 
ideological struggle in the heart of ev- 
ery man, All over the world the same 
questions are being asked: must lawless- 
ness be fought with more laws—power 
with more power—propaganda with 
more propaganda—or is there another 
way? There is another way. It is graph- 
ically represented by an intercommuni- 
ca ion of ideas, people-to-people fellow- 
ship, and... Service above Self. 


PEARL S. BUCK, Nobel and Pulitzer 
Prize-Winning Author 


It is natural that people are afraid, 
and not only the young. ... Let us re- 
mind ourselves and our youth that while 
the human race has always met new 
horizons with preliminary fear, the eter- 
nal verities of human goodness remain 
the same in whatever country. ... Hon- 
esty, integrity, the habit of industry, 
the cultivation of wisdom and under- 
standing, the habit of compassion, these 
remain unchanged, whatever the world, 
however the world changes... . Indeed, 
there can be no real . . . peace unless 
we have these qualities in common. 


WERNHER VON BRAUN, U. S. Army 
Space Engineer, Rocket Expert 


One still hears occasional complaints 
that we ought to leave space alone and 
concentrate our efforts upon building a 
better planet Earth. ... I sympat.ize 
with this humanitarian desire. But 
suggest that it ignores . . . Communist 
competence in the field of outer-space 
exploration and its grave portents. Even 
if we had no competition, I believe we 
must still . . . learn more about the 
Spaces that surround our home planet. 
... In the process ... we shall learn 
more about the natural phenomena... 
affecting men’s lives and their security. 








On opening night, June 7, thou- 
sands fill the auditorium of Madi- 
son Square Garden for the musi- 
cal extravaganza The Night Shall 
Be Filled with Music, featuring 
performers of the concert stage, 
grand opera, radio, and television. 
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Song leader at 27 Rotary Conventions, tall Walter Jenkins, of 
Texas, exercises the crowd all week. Here he directs an athletic 
singing game When You're Up, You're Up. It gave basic relief. 


HAROLD T. THOMAS, President- 
Elect, Rotary International 


If we can agree that one of the world’s 
prime needs is for bridges of friend- 
ship, we must also agree that Rotary 
has a vital réle to play, because build- 
ing bridges of friendship is our business 
in Rotary. But if Rotary is to develop 
its full potential, we must first have a 
new type of thinking in relation to Ro- 
tary itself. We must simplify; we must 
clarify. If we are to... move on to 
higher levels, it is imperative that we 

recognize the point at which Rotary 
fits naturally and effectively into all 
phases of human relations... . 


WELCOME! “We 
hope this Conven- 
tion will be an in- 
spiration and an ex- 
hilarating experi- 
ence in fellowship 
and togetherness. 
Have a good time, 
get the most out of 
it..’— Claude W. 
Woodward, Conven- 
tion Committee. 


» 


WELCOME! “I un- 
derstand that there 
are at this Conven- 
tion Rotarians from 
more than 70 coun- 
tries. I hope that 
every one of you 
will feel at home 
here.’”—Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of 
the City of New 
York, 
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WELCOME! “You 
will find New York 
a friendly city, and 
the 280 Rotary Clubs 
... near the New 
York area which 
have united with us 
as co-hosts join me 
in welcoming you.” 
—Henry Counts, 
President, Rotary 
Club of New York. 


THANK YOU! 
‘*‘Rotarians are 
deeply indebted to 
New York City and 
its Rotary Club for 
the warm reception 
accorded them... . 
We shall take away 
pleasant memories.” 
—Phya Srivisar, RI 
Incoming Director, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 
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of these registration desks. 





On the roof of the R.C.A. Building, 850 feet above street 
level, the Harvey Atwill, Jr., family, of Orangeburg, S. C., 
takes in a view which thrilled hundreds of Convention folks. 
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Arriving at Madison Square Garden, Rotarians and guests are led to one 
Nearly 


2,000 Club banners festoon the ceiling. 


First Vice-President Masakazu Kobayashi finds many interested 


in Rotary in Japan. . 





Daniel A. Hopper, Jr. (right), Convention Three of the 75 Rotarians of Turin, Italy, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, checks assignments with as- 


sistants Wayne Rife (left) and Bob Adams. 


Memory-expert Wm. D. Hersey guarantees 1960 {t the President’s Ball, the kilt 


Convention booster Frank Pepper, of Miami, 
that he'll remember him (see item page #0). 
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who 
came by chartered plane: from left to right are 
Mario Comba, Felice Sobrero, and Emilio Sciolla. 


and bright 
plaids worn by the Peter Jacksons, of Dundee, 
Scotland, attract Kenneth Christie, of Butler, Pa. 





61 Convention to be held there. 


Two Convention helpers learn about Scouting 
in Southern Rhodesia from James R. Webb, 
incoming Governor of Rotary District 220. 


Lloyd Hollister gives his annual salary as 
Treasurer of RI—$1—to The Rotary Founda- 


tion. President Randall serves as envoy. 
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What Hospitality! 
What Fellowship! 


W ITHIN a day or so after Mayor Wagner's speech of 
welcome to the Convention, most people were rating his 
“I am sure you will find New Yorkers friendly” a de slight- 
ful understatement. From the green- -ribboned host Club 
men and ladies who had handshakes, smiles, and infor- 
mation for everyone, to the city’s self-appointed pur- 
veyors of friendly chatter—the taxicab drivers—New 
Yorkers were a hospitable, helpful lot. There were booths 
at the House of Friendship and at Madison Square Gar- 
den where you could arrange sight-seeing tours, confirm 
travel arrangements, get a tip on where 

to dine, or, if you were a visitor to the 

United States, you could even get the 

name of a local Rotary family that 

would be pleased to have you as a house 

guest after the Convention. “My,” said 

one lady, “these folks think of every- 

thing!” 


Madison Square Garden? Five blocks north, one block west, the map 
shows. Sung Ho Kim, of Seoul, Korea, and Herbert G. Turner, of 
Houston, Tex., get their bearings in bright and busy Times Square. 


Spacious, cool, and comfortable, the House of Friendship in the Hotel Astor makes a fine 
place to meet old friends, write a letter, get an interpreter, or just sit down and rest. 


Malu Compean, of Mexico, gives Mrs. Shinkichi 
Horiba, of Japan, a big smile in exchange for 
trying out her fan. Though neither knew the 
other’s language, it made little difference. 
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Midday heat makes business boom 
at Broadway’s orange-drink stands. 
Incoming Director Phya Srivisar, 
of Bangkok, finds it very tasty. 
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It’s Wednesday night—the President's 
Ball and Reception—and many a dancing 
couple leaves humming, “I could have 
dane ed. danced, danced all night.” Music 
is by the bands of Sammy Kaye and Tito 
Puente. ... (At left) President Cliff and 
Renata receive friendly handclasps during 
the evening. Cliff is chatting with RI Con- 
vention Committee member Hassan Mari 
kar and his wife, of Trivandrum, India. 





On Tuesday afternoon Convention Hall becomes the setting for a style show for the ladies. 
This scene features informal Summertime wear as the medels parade first as a group, then 
individually. Thousands of Rotary wives applaud the newest numbers in milady’s fashions, 





Victor Borge, internationally famous for his com- 
edy at the piano, entertains Conventioners in the 
Monday-night show, The Best of Broadway. He 
clowns, mimics, tells jokes, reads with audible 
punctuation, and finally becomes a serious pianist 
with George Gershwin’s famed Rhapsody in Blue. 
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Good Show 
in Show Town 


To Rotary folk from 73 countries New York demon- 
strated why it is called “the entertainment capital of 
the world.” On its busy streets, atop 
its skyscrapers, in its famed thea- 
ters, Conventioners thrilled to the 
city’s ready-made attractions. They 
also thrilled to the entertainment 
features arranged specially for them. 
Two dazzling shows on Sunday and 
Monday evenings combined humor 
and “hoedown” dancing with choral 
singing and opera solos. Typical of cosmopolitan New 
York, the entertainment fare offered diversion for the 
varied tastes of a world-wide audience, On these pages 
are glimpses of some of the entertainment high lights. 


Surrounded by admiring autograph seekers, Mahalia Jackson, renowned 
gospel singer, obliges her fans backstage after her Sunday-evening per- 
formance in the musical show The Night Shall Be Filled with Music. 





“A magnificent performance,” says Claude W. Woodward, Conven- 
tion Committee Chairman, to Heidi Krall, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, following her appearance in the Sunday-evening presen-ation. 





While an cld-fashioned “hoedown” swings along at their side, singers 
Minnie Pearl and Eddy Arnold team up before the “mike.” Later opera 
stars Vivienne Della Chiesa and Robert Merrill appeared as soloists, 














Heralding 
w  __iRotary’s New Book: 
y Seven Paths to Peace 


A “SURPRISE” feature of the Convention came on 
Wednesday morning: the announcement of Rotary’s 
new book on International Service, Seven Paths to 
Peace. Before the unveiling of a huge replica of it 


e (bottom photo ), a cast of 200 from scores of countries 


< 
* 


y 


7. 
, 


portrayed in seven scenes some high lights of Inter- 
national Service around the world. On stage, after the 
presentation, President Randall bought the first 
eles tobteecs ic A. &. Baber, copy. Before the Convention ended, nearly 5,000 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Past Pres- copies were sold, most of them immediately following 
ident of Rotary International. the colorful stage presentation of the book. 


Narrating the Seven Paths to 


d 
Pred ">, ae fats etmge 


On the Border Line—a scene depicting how Rotary Titled A Bantu Eisteddfod—a music festival—this 
friends on the other side often help smooth the way tableau portrays how the Rotary Club of Benoni, 
for other Rotarians crossing an international boun- Union of South Africa, improved racial relations in 
dary. Handclasps and greetings reduce “red tape.” its community. African students comprise the cast. 


“ll take one” or “Tl 
take a dozen” is heard 
at six sales booths at 
Convention Hall after 
the stage presentation. 
First-day sales are ac- 
companied by “first 
edition’ bookplates. 





Seven Paths 


The settling of a 150-year-old border dispute be- 
tween Peru and Ecuador is the story this scene 
tells. Its title, A Voice from the Past, refers to 
the voice of the late Tom J. Davis, President of 
RI for 1941-42, who told the story from the Con- 
vention stage in New, York in 1949. The settlement 
was based on terms formulated earlier by Rotarians. 
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MODERATOR 


The World at Convention Time—A Periscopic View 


Each issue of Newsweek magazine (circula- 
opens with a world-viewing feature called 
present a 
Panel.” 


Epirors’ NOTE: 
tion 1,245,000) 
The Periscope. On occasion Newsweek staffmen 
platform and radio feature called “The Periscope 
This they did for Rotary Conventioners in Madison Square 
Garden on the morning of June 9. Four panelists were on 
the platform, three of them masked and unidentified. Four 
ore, also unidentified, were hooked in by short wave from 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Tokyo. For 30 minutes the seven 
inonymous bureau men and correspondents answered ques- 
tions submitted in writing by Conventiongoers, Moderator 
Kenneth Crawford, head of Newsweek's Washington Bureau, 
voicing the questions. Here is an extended excerpt of the 


dialogue. It is offered as our symposium-of-the-month 


Crawford: “Can Paris hear me?” 

Paris: “Yes, I can hear you.” 

Crawford: ‘Realistically speaking, what are the 
minimum terms that East and West will settle for in 
the Berlin crisis? All right, Paris.”’ 

Paris: “The minimum the West will settle for is the 
continued recognition of its right of access to Berlin. 
\nd the concessions the West is willing to make to 
get this include a symbolic reduction in the so-called 
Western propaganda activities in the divided city 
provided, of course, the Russians do the same—and 
the supervision of our lines of access to Berlin by 
Fast Germans acting as agent of the Soviets.” 

Crawford: “Thank you, Paris.” 

Paris: “The minimum, of course, that Nikita Krush 
wants is a Summit meeting with President 
Eisenhower and President De Gaulle and Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and another step in the direction of 
Western recognition of Eastern Germany as a sov- 
ereign country.” 

Crawford: “Thank you. I’d like to go next to Lon- 


chev 
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don with a related question. Why are the British so 
much more anxious for a Summit meeting than we 
are? London?” 

London: “Well, we think the answer is that the 
British feel their rdle of mediator and negotiator is 
crucial to world peace; one evidence was Macmillan’s 
trip to Moscow. They refused to believe that the Rus- 
sians are as adamant as we are inclined to paint them, 
Macmillan thinks that only by bringing the actual 
people together at the Summit can any progress be 
made toward a relaxation of tensions. And the Eng- 
lish don’t adhere completely to our line that the 
Soviets must prove their goodwill at Geneva before a 
Summit concludes any positive results.” 

Crawford: “Thank you, London. Now, Z, what 
are the chances of Congress passing a labor-reform 
bill to curb racketeering in labor unions and what can 
Rotarians do about it?” 

Mr. Z: “There is very little chance of any labor 
legislation this year for the interesting reason that 
both sides don’t want labor legislation for different 
reasons. You have the curious situation of the A.F. of 
L..-.CIO and the National Association of Manufacturers 
both agreed, no labor legislation. As far as what Ro- 
tarians can do about it, it depends what side of the 
fence you're on.” 

Crawford: “You mean that one group is opposed 
to it because it isn’t tough enough, the other group 
opposed to it because it thinks it is too tough?” 

Mr. Z: “That’s right.” 

Crawford: “And the effect is 
against legislation. Now, Berlin 
How is Konrad Adenauer’s sudden 
main as Chancellor going to [Continued on page 56] 


that all sides are 
if you can hear me: 


decision to re- 
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So Many Reasons 
to Get Together 


MEETINGS of many kinds and sizes 
make a Rotary Convention. The 50th was 
no exception. All over Manhattan, Club 
officers met to tell each other how it’s done 
in their Club; folks gathered for large, 
elegant dinners; and men assembled to 
talk about their trades. Other meetings 
were designed to—and 
did—mix people of all re- 
gions. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the Rotary Conven- 
tion badge was a familiar 
sight to thousands of New 
Yorkers who live or work 
on the island. 


Interesting conversation, large turnouts, and good food keynote all ten Fellowship 
Dinners. Here the head table is introduced at the Commonwealth of Nations Dinner. 
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After dessert, brief speeches. RI Director Frederic J. Gysin, of Zurich, Switzer- RI Director Tristan E. Guevara presides over a din- 
land, addresses a gathering of 360 Rotarians from parts of Europe and Africa. ner for 450 Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking Rotarians. 


International Friendship Meetings again prove interesting, informa- Club Presidents and Secretaries trade ideas in 39 group assemblies. 
tive. RI Director Charles H. Taylor, of New Zealand, is the host here. Speaking in this one is Lester R. McKenzie, of Placerville, Calif. 
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{ throaty blast of the whistle and the Alexander Hamil- 
ton backs into the Hudson River, taking several hundred 
Convention youngsters on an all-day cruise to West Point. 


With 38 years of river-boat experience behind him, Captain Frank Brown has no 
trouble in answering dozens of questions fired at him by Texans Hughly Todd 
and Bobby Seago. The wheelhouse visit preceded cruise up the Hudson River. 


Paraphrased, the scroll says, “Thanks for a job well 
done.” Host Club Convention Committee Chairman W il- 
liam S. Hedges accepts it from the President on behalj 
of all who helped to make the 50th a fine Convention. 


A proud moment for the President comes on Thursday morning as he 
presents the Randall family: William, Judy, and his wife, Renate, 


Men of similar vocations meet in 53 craft assemblies, this one la- 
belled “religion.” Discussion focuses on “service in our business.” 
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Harold T. Thomas, President. Senior active member: 


William R. Robbins, First Vice- 
President. Senior active member ; 
former classification: roofing con- 
struction. Proprietor, roofing firm. 
Member of the Rotary Club of 
Miami, Fla., U.S.A. 


former classifica- 


tion: furniture and furnishings retailing. Chairman of board of a group 
of home-furnishing stores operating in four New Zealand cities. Member 
of the Rotary Club of Auckland, New Zealand. He is shown at his desk 
in the Central Office of Rotary International in Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


Meet Rotary’s General Officers 


for 1999-60 


_—_ are thousands of Rotarians in 
many countries who will work hard in the 
interest of Rotary International during 
the new organizational year which began 
July 1. There are no Rotarians anywhere 
who will shoulder a larger part of the 
responsibility for its affairs than the 17 
whom you meet on these two pages. 

Fifteen of these men constitute the 
Board of RI for 1959-60. The 16th is the 
Secretary to the Board and General Secr« 
tary of RI. The 17th is the Treasurer of 
RI. 

“The Board of Directors shall be the ad 
ministrative body of Rotary International 
. .. and shall have control and manage 
ment of the affairs and funds of Rotary 
International ... ,” says the Constitution 
of RI. “Its action shall be subject only to 
appeal to any regular or special Conven- 
tion.” 

Eight of these men are new on the 
Board and seven are in their second year 
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every member of the Board serving for 
two years. All (save the Treasurer, who 
is not a member of the Board) met to- 
gether under the chairmanship of Presi 
dent Harold T. Thomas in Rotary’s head- 
quarters in Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., in 
the third week of June for the first regular 
meeting of the Board for 1959-60 and dis- 
cussed 35 pieces of business from the site 
of future Conventions to bequests to The 
Rotary Foundation. On July 1 when 
“their year” began, they confirmed by 
mail their actions of mid-June. The Sep- 
tember issue of THE ROTARIAN will report 
on these actions. 

The Board of RI, according to the Con- 
stitution, numbers 14 men. It has 15 this 
year because of the change voted by the 
1958 Convention which places the Presi- 
dent-Elect on the Board for a year in ad- 
vance of his term. In the years following 
1960-61 the Immediate Past President will 
not be a member of the Board 


S/ 
’ 


1. Salazar Leite, Second Vice- 
President. Senior active member; 
former classification: tropical 
medicine. Physician, specializing 
in tropical medicine. Member, 
Rotary Club of Lisbon, Portugal. 


Tristan E. Guevara, Director. 
Senior active member; former 
classification: corporation law. 
Attorney. Member of the Rotary 
Club of Cordoba, Argentina, 


© Haig 


Clifford A. Randall, Director. 
Classification: general law. Law- 
firm partner. Immediate Past 
President of Rotary International. 
Member of the Rotary Club of 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Glen W. Peacock, Third Vice- 
President. Senior active member; 
former classification: motion-pic- 
ture theaters. Theater owner. 
Member of the Rotary Club of 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 


Karl M. Knapp, Director. Senior 
former classifica- 
tion stainless-steel manufactur- 
ing. Member of the Rotary Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


active member; 


Phya Srivisar, Director. Senior 
active member; former classifica- 
tion: Thai Red Cross Society. 
Senior partner, law firm. Member 
of the Rotary Club of Bangkok, 
Thailand 
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Ernst G. Breitholtz, Director. 
Senior active member; former 
classification: compressed and 
liquefied gas manufacturing. Gas 
manufacturer. Member of the 
Rotary Club of Kalmar, Sweden, 


Leland F. Long, Director. Senior 
active member; former classifica- 
tion: oil-~well drilling. Owner, oil 
company. Member of the Rotary 


Club of Mineola, Tex., U.S.A. 


Charles H. Taylor, Director, Sen- 
ior active member; former classi- 
fication: cleaning and dyeing. 


Director, cleaning and dyeing 
firm. Member of the Rotary Club 
of Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Leslie J. D. Bunker, Director. 
Senior active member; former 
classification: general law prac- 
tice. Senior partner in his law 
firm. Member of the Rotary Club 
of Hove, England. 


J. Edd McLaughlin, Director. 
President-Elect, 1960-61. Classifi- 
cation: banking. President, bank 
and trust company. Member, Ro- 


tary Club of Ralls, Tex., U.S.A, 


George R. Means, General Secre- 
tary of Rotary International and 
Secretary to the Board. Classifica- 
tion: Rotary International. Mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Evan- 
ston, Til., U.S.A. 


Richard Evans, Director. Senior 
active member; former classifica 
tion: religion—Latter Day Saints. 
Member, Council of Twelve 
Member of the Rotary Club of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A, 


Wilbur F. Pell, Jr., Director. Sen- 
ior active member; former classi 
fication: corporation law. Partner, 
law firm. Member of the Rotary 
Club of Shelbyville, Ind., U.S.A 


Lloyd Hollister, Treasurer. Senior 
active member; former classifica- 
tion: newspaper publishing. Presi- 
dent weekly newspaper firm. Mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Wil- 
mette, [ll., U.S.A. 
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Meet Your New 


Tue gallery of 261 men you see here represents a 
wide range of occupations, diets, dress, language, 
and customs. Nowhere are you likely to come upon 


a more diverse group. 


Nor, paradoxically, are you 


likely to come upon a group with more things in 
common. First, they are all new District Governors 
(or RI Representatives, as they are called in Great 
Britain and Ireland) of Rotary International. All 
were nominated at Conferences of their own Dis- 
tricts and came together at a six-day International 


Assembly 


(see pages 44-45) 


to be re- 


freshed on Rotary administration, meth- 
ods, and techniques; and all were elected 
at the New York Convention. 

Your man is shown here above your 


District number. 


On his shoulders rests 


the responsibility of leading his District 


for 


1959-60. 


He'll begin making plans to 


visit all his Clubs—and they may number 


DISTRICT 101 
J. DOWNIE CAMPBELL 
Aberdeen, Scotiand 


DISTRICT 102 
ALEXANDER MENNIE 
Kelvin, Scotiand 


DISTRICT 103 
HAROLD ROBINSON 
Ambie & Warkworth, England 


DISTRICT 104 
RUSSELL A. J. STANFORD 
Scunthorpe, England 


DISTRICT 105 
GILBERT EDWARD HITCHCOCK 
Manchester, England 


DISTRICT 106 
EDWARD THOMAS ELWELL 
Wednesbury, England 


DISTRICT 107 
HAROLD THORPE 
Derby, England 


DISTRICT 108 
JOHN TOM HILL 
ipswich, England 


DISTRICT 109 
EDWARD T. RAY 
Leighton Buzzard, England 


DISTRICT 110 
FREDERICK C. GRAHAME HILL 
Swindon, England 


DISTRICT 111 
J. H. B. Savage 
Southampton, Engiand 


DISTRICT 112 
EDMUND WALTER HARRISON 
Maidstone, England 


DISTRICT 113 
REGINALD G. HUGHES 
London, Engiand 


DISTRICT 114 
FREDERICK FRANCIS STEVENS 
psom, England 


DISTRICT 115 
G. HOWARD PENZER 
Cardiff, Wales 


DISTRICT 116 
SAMUEL LESLIE HORNE 
Cork, Ireland 


DISTRICT 117 
VERNON OSBERT LEWIS 
Plymouth, England 


DISTRICT 118 
M. J. JONES 
Mold, Wales 


DISTRICT 119 
GEORGE BOWMAN 
Carlisle, England 


DISTRICT 126 
HALLDOR SIGURDSSON 
Borgarnes, iceland 


DISTRICT 127 
KARL SEINESS 
Kirkenes, Norway 


DISTRICT 129 
JOHAN WILHELM EIDE 
Bergen, Norway 


DISTRICT 131 
JENS BUGGE OLSEN 
Fredrikstad, Norway 


DISTRICT 132 
CARL GOSTA KYHL GLEERUP 
Sundsvall Sweden 


DISTRICT 134 
VAR OMAN 
Stockholm Vastra, Sweden 


DISTRICT 136 
BENGT SJOLIN 
Trolihadttan, Sweden 


DISTRICT 138 
SIGFRID A. SIGLAND 
Norrképing Norra, Sweden 


DISTRICT 139 
FINAL DATA TO COME 
Sweden 


DISTRICT 140 
ROLF J. KLARICH 
Merikoski, Finland 


DISTRICT 141 
PENTT! PALMROTH 
Tampere-Tammertors, Finland 


DISTRICT 143 
OLL! HEIKINHEIMO 
Lappeenranta, Finland 


DISTRICT 145 
TYGE LASSEN 
Aalborg, Denmark 


DISTRICT 146 
OVE ARKIL 
Hadersiev, Denmark 


DISTRICT 147 
CARL GABEL-JORGENSEN 
Heisinggr, Denmark 


DISTRICT 149 
WOLFGANG FRANKE-STEHMANN 
Hanover, Germany 


DISTRICT 151 
HARRY ARNS 
Neuss 0 /Rhine, Germany 


DISTRICT 153 
ERICH PUDOR 
Mainz, Germany 


DISTRICT 158 
C. L. Spits 
Amsterdam-Zuid, Netherlands 


DISTRICT 159 
J. 1. 1. Sprenger 
Ede, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 160 
H. M. A. VAN BERKEL 
Rotterdam Noord, Netheriands 


DISTRICT 162 
MAURICE BAETEN 
Brussels, Beigium 


DISTRICT 164 
JACQUES L. MARCILLE 
Neufchatel-Forges, France 


DISTRICT 166 
CHARLES BLAZY 
Chartres, France 


DISTRICT 167 
LEON RATEL 
Lille, France 


DISTRICT 168 
HENRI DE LESSEUX 
Saint Die, France 


DISTRICT 169 
MAURICE MARTHELEUR 
Royan, France 


DISTRICT 170 
PIERRE DE GORSSE 
Comminges, France 


DISTRICT 171 
RENE F. A. LAYDERNIER 
Annecy, France 


DISTRICT 173 
GEORGES SOREL 
ne, Algeria 


DISTRICT 176 
AUGUSTO SERRAS 
Lisbon, Portugal 


DISTRICT 179 
H. GEROLD WASER-BLUMER 
Zurich, Switzerland 
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| District Governor 


as many as 92—and then he’ll start his round of 
visits. Some Clubs he may visit more than once for 
anniversary celebrations and “ladies’ nights,” while 


others he 


ministrative matters. 
But visits and long-distance ’phone calls and wires 
to Clubs are only a part of his job. At the same 
time, he’ll be writing and mailing a Monthly Letter 
to all his Clubs, keeping detailed attendance records, 
organizing new Clubs, processing Rotary Fellowship 
applications, and laying plans for his Dis- 
trict Conference and District Assembly. 
Why do these men take it all on? Their 
pay in dollars is nonexistent, their budget 
for clerical and travel expenses modest. 
Each will tell you, in different ways, that 
it has to do with service to others and to 


Rotary 


Maybe he will try to explain it. 


DISTRICT 181 
ERNST SLANEC 
Graz, Austria 


DISTRICT 184 
EUGENIO RADICE FOSSATI 
Milan 


Italy 


DISTRICT 186 
SORGIO STOPPATO 
Bologna, Italy 


DISTRICT 188 
RAFAELE SANNA RANDACCIO 
Cargliari, Italy 


DISTRICT 190 
QUIRINO FIMIANI 
Naples, Italy 


DISTRICT 195 
MOHAMED SALIH SHANGIT! 
Khartoum, Sudan 


DISTRICT 220 
JAMES ROBERT WEBB 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 


DISTRICT 235 
CHARLES MURRAY BOOYSEN 
Stellenbosch, South Africa 


DISTRICT 245 
GEORGE EDWARD LEDGER 
Subiac Australia 


DISTRICT 250 
FREDERICK G. CLARIDGE 
Uniey, Australia 
DISTRICT 255 
MERVYN FLEMING 
Biloela, Australia 
STRICT 266 
HARLES BRAND 
Australia 
DISTRICT 265 
GORDON ARTHUR FISHER 
Armidale, Australia 


DISTRICT 267 
ARNOLD R. W. FORSYTH 
Coffs Harbour, Australia 


DISTRICT 270 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FISCHER 
Narrandera, Australia 


DISTRICT 275 
FRANK WARREN BROWN 
Sydney, Australia 


DISTRICT 280 
HORACE L. R. BEDGGOOD 
Melbourne, Australia 


DISTRICT 282 
WILLIAM NICOLLE OATS 
Hobart, Australia 


DISTRICT 292 
J. JOHN CRAIG 
Paeroa, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 294 
1AN MATHESON 
Wellington, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 298 
ANTHONY IAN COTTRELL 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 305 
SUNDER LAL SOGANI 
Ajmer, india 


DISTRICT 310 
ZAHEER HUSAIN 
Lucknow, India 


DISTRICT 315 
ISHVARLAL R. SHASTRI 
Anakapalie, india 


DISTRICT 317 
BOM! SHAVAKSHA SIDHWA 


Bangalore, India 


DISTRICT 321 
KALLURI GOPAL RAC 
Madras, india 


DISTRICT 325 
M. A. RASCHID 
Rangoon, Burma 


DISTRICT 330 
LUANG SITSAYAMKAN 
Dhonburi, Thailand 


DISTRICT 350 
TAKEO MASAKI 
Sapporo, Japan 


DISTRICT 355 


MAGOZAEMON KASHIWABARA 


Tokyo, Japan 


DISTRICT 360 
YUJIRO YAMAGISHI 
\ Hamamatsu, Japan 


DISTRICT 365 
SHINKICH! HORIBA 
Kyoto, Japan 


may revisit for special counselling on ad- 


When you see your man, ask him. 


DISTRICT 368 
TAMESUKE HAYASH! 
Tokushima, Japan 
DISTRICT 370 


KIHYOE NAKAMUTA 
Fukuoka, Japan 


DISTRICT 385 
FRANCISCO S. REYES 
Baguio, The Philippines 


DISTRICT 389 
K. R. T. NOTONEGORO 
Djakarta, Indonesia 
DISTRICT 400 
JOSE SABATES FORGAS 
Camagiiey, Cuba 


DISTRICT 403 
GUSTAVO BERGNES DURAN 
Villa Caparra, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 406 
JUAN GASSO GASSO 
La Vega, Dominican Republic 


DISTRICT 411 
LEOBARDO M. GONZALEZ 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 


DISTRICT 413 
CARLOS CANSECO GONZALEZ 
Monterrey, Mexico 


DISTRICT 415 
JAIME LLITERAS ARBONES 
ijuana, Mexico 
DISTRICT 417 


J. D. SAUCEDO Y ANDRADE 
epic, Mexico 


DISTRICT 419 
HORACIO TENORIO SANDOVAL 
jaxaca, Mexico 


DISTRICT 424 
ARTURO VOLIO JIMENEZ 
an Jose, Costa Rica 


DISTRICT 429 ° 
TEOFILO QUINTERO 
Bogoté, Colombia 


DISTRICT 435 
PABLO PUKY LANCZY 
San Cristobal, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 440 
ALFREDO ALBORNOZ SANCHEZ 
Quito, Ecuador 


(Continued on next page) 
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DISTRICT 445 
FRANCISCO E. RUIZ-ALARCO 
Chosica, Peru 


DISTRICT 446 
L. J. DE ORBEGISO TUDELA 
Trujillo, Peru 


DISTRICT 449 
JOSE PINHEIRO MACHADO 
Parnaiba, Brazil 


DISTRICT 451 
JOAO BATISTA FERNANDES 
Campo Grande, Brazii 


DISTRICT 453 
JOSE SOARES BILHARINHO 
Uberaba, Brazil 


DISTRICT 455 
HERIBERTO F. BEZERRA 
Natal, Brazil 


DISTRICT 457 
CLAUDIONOR DE SOUZA ADAO 
Petropolis, Brazil 


DISTRICT 458 
FINAL DATA TO COME 
Brazil 


DISTRICT 459 
JOSE RIBEIRO DE ALMEIDA 
Campinas, Brazil 


DISTRICT 461 
MUCIO GOMES PINTO 
SSo Paulo Leste, Bra 


DISTRICT 463 
SEVERO DE RUDIN CANZIANI 
Loncrina, Brazil 


DISTRICT 465 
IZALTINO RAISE 
Cacador, Braz 


DISTRICT 467 
WERNO RUTH KORNDORFER 
Novo Hamburgo, Braz 
DISTRICT 468 
ARNALDO FARIA 
Bagé, Braz 
DISTRICT 469 
CARLOS HANHART 
La Paz, Bolivia 
DISTRICT 472 
OSCAR HUCKE PERIN 
Coguimbo, Chile 


DISTRICT 474 
GREGORIO LIRA SILVA 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 476 
EDUARDO CONTRERAS T 


Coelemé, Chile 


DISTRICT 478 
MANUEL FERREIRA GUZMAN 
Ancud, Chile 


DISTRICT 481 
JOSE M. PAREDES 
La Rioja, Argentina 


DISTRICT 483 
G. IGLESIAS CLAVERIE 
oncordia, Argentina 


DISTRICT 484 
PEDRO EUGENIO VIDAL 
Ober4, Argentina 


DISTRICT 486 
CARLOS ALBERTO CASAS 


San Juan, Argentina 
DISTRICT 489 


MAX BOUCHER 
Flores, Argentina 


DISTRICT 491 
CARLOS BASSO 
Aimirante Brown, Argentina 


DISTRICT 493 
JOSE UMBERTO LOVECCHIO 
Coronel Suérez, Argentina 
DISTRICT 498 


£. MARIO PEYROT 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


DISTRICT 50 
RICHARD E. MAWSON 
Maui, Hawaii 


DISTRICT 502 
ARTHUR H. WICKENS 
Tacoma, Washington 


CISTRICT 504 
T. E. MORGAN 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada 


DISTRICT 506 
R. W. CORNER 
Kelowna, B.C., Canada 


DISTRICT 508 
JOHN W. LOADER 
Trail, B.C., Canada 


DISTRICT 510 
WILLIAM W. McCREADY 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


DISTRICT § 
ERWIN B. LEMON 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


DISTRICT 513 
WALTER J. HAMILTON 
San Carlos, California 

DISTRICT 516 


EUGENE W. RIDEOUT 
Durham, California 


N¢ 


DISTRICT 














519 


JOHN M. LEE 


DISTRICT 


oth Sacramento, California 


522 


JOHN P. BENSON 
Coalinga, California 


DISTRICT 


524 


CARL B. WOLF 


FILLMORE, CAL 
DISTRICT 


IFORNIA 


526 


PHIL ECKERT 


h Hollywood 


DISTRICT 


California 


528 


W. BALLENTINE HENLEY 
Los Angeles, California 


DISTRICT 


530 


SCOTT METCALF, SR 
Altadena, California 


DISTRICT 
JERREL L 


532 


RICHARDS 


Santa Ana, California 


DISTRICT 


534 


MANUEL M. CASTORENA 
Carlsbad, California 


DISTRICT 536 
GILBEKT C. PATERSON 


Lethbridge, Alta., 


Canada 
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DISTRICT 539 
ALBERT A. SCHLAHT 
Billings, Montana 


DISTRICT 542 
JOSEPH |. GULICK 
idaho Falls, idaho 


DISTRICT 545 
RAY JENKINS 
Denver, Colorado 


DISTRICT 547 
THOMAS H. WAND 
Paonia, Colorado 


DISTRICT 549 
SAM JOY 
Glendale, Arizona 


DISTRICT 552 
STUART W. ADLER 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


DISTRICT 555 


ROYDEN SCHULTZ 
Weyburn, Sask., Canada 


DISTRICT 558 
FRANK F. JESTRAB 
Williston, North Dakota 
DISTRICT 561 
G. 0. THOMPSON 
Le Mars, lowa 
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DISTRICT 563 
CLARK H. FULLER 
Sidney, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 565 
THOMAS D. RINDE 
Fremont, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 567 
ROBERT CRAM 
St. Francis, Kansas 


DISTRICT 569 
GUY L. ECROYD 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


DISTRICT 571 
FLOYD S. ECORD 
Burlington, Kansas 


DISTRICT 573 
FLOYD A. HEMPHILL 
South and West Amarilio, Texas 


DISTRICT 575 
CHARLES B. DUFFY 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 577 
R. RHYS EVANS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


1 DISTRICT 579 
ROBERT R. KING 
Haskell, Texas 


AUGUST, 


DISTRICT 581 
TOM E. SMITH 
Park Cities (Dallas), Texas 


DISTRICT 584 
SLOAN L. BATCHELOR 
Kerrville, Texas 


DISTRICT 587 
0. V. KOEN 
Austin, lexas 

DISTRICT 589 

TOM NILAND 

Houston, Texas 

DISTRICT 591 

ROBERT L. KENDERDINE, JR 
Palestine, Texas 

DISTRICT 593 
J. D. MOORE 

Victoria, Texas 

DISTRICT 595 


FREDERICK W. MANLEY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


DISTRICT 597 
BEN C. PHILLIPS 
Maquoketa, lowa 

DISTRICT 600 
W. RALFH TAYLOR 

N.ount Fleasant, lowa 
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DISTRICT 603 
PERRY W. PORTER 
Unionville, Missour: 


* DISTRICT 605 
PATTERSON BAIN 
Columbia, Missouri 


DISTRICT 607 
DORSEY E. HOOPER 
Boonville, Missouri 


DISTRICT 609 
WALKER AMES 
Soto, Missouri 


DISTRICT 611 
MICHAEL G. PEDRICK 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 615 
LOWRY H. McDANIEL 
Tyronza, Arkansas 


DISTRICT 617 
CLAUDE A. HUGHES 
Russellville, Arkansas 


DISTRICT 619 
OLIN EVANS 
West Monroe, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 620 
ROBERT BADON 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 622 
JOHN A. LEMMER 
Escanaba, Michigan \ 


DISTRICT 625 
LEE H. BARKER 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 627 


CHRISTOPHER R. PRENTICE 


Racine, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 629 
WEBSTER B. SHIPPEY 
Elk Rapids, Michigan 


DISTRICT 631 
F. HARRY McKAY 
Pigeon, Michigan 


DISTRICT 633 
RUSSELL G. WOODS 
Watford, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 636 
CLARENCE A. NEITZ 
Lansing, Michigan 


DISTRICT 638 
WILLIAM M. HUGHES 
Milan, Michigan 


DISTRICT 640 
ELMER A. GOERKE 
Romulus, Michigan 


DISTRICT 642 
JAMES HAROLD GROVE 
Rock Island, tlimors 


DISTRICT 644 
THOR HOLTER 
Elmhurst, tilinois 


DISTRICT 646 
FRED C. FIEKER 
Carlinville, tlinois 


DISTRICT 649 
ARTHUR J. SKELTON 
Champaign, Illinois 


DISTRICT 651 
WILLIAM R. POPKESS 
East St. Louis, Hlinots 


DISTRICT 654 
JOHN S. JACKSON 
Rensselaer, Indiana 


DISTRICT 656 
MARK A. ERTEL 
Tipton, Indiana 
DISTRICT 658 
FRANK W. KLEIDERER 
Evansville, Indiana 
DISTRICT 660 
LELAND W. TOMLINSON 
Lima, 


(Continued on next page) 


DISTRICT 663 
JULES PAUL FLOCK 
Mantua, Ohio 


DISTRICT 665 
AMOS R. BUCHMAN 
Wooster, Ohio 


DISTRICT 667 
DON J. MEEKS 
Hamilton, Ohio 


DISTRICT 669 
FRED D. LEAREY 
Columbus, Ohio 


DISTRICT 671 
THOMAS C. LASWELL, JR 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 674 


STEWART U. PRATT 
Grayson, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 676 
ALBERT W. HUTCHISON, JR 
Nashville, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 678 
CHARLES MEADOWS CLARK 
McMinnville, Tennessee 

DISTRICT 680 


ERST LONG 
Ripiey, Mississippi 


680 








DISTRICT 682 
CHARLES P. HOGARTH 
Columbus, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 684 
FRANK SOMERS 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 686 
WILLIAM M. McKISSACK 
Huntsville, Alabama 


DISTRICT 688 
EARLE WILSON 
Brewton, Alabama 


DISTRICT 690 
WILLIS B. WARNELL 
Griffin, Georgia 


DISTRICT 692 
THOMAS R. SIMMONS 
Tennille, Georgia 


DISTRICT 694 
E. ROBERT LANGLEY 
South Jacksonville, Florida 


~ DISTRICT 696 
EVERETT SUMNER 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


DISTRICT 699 
AUSTIN E. HERTZIG 
Bai Harbour, Florida 


DISTRICT 701 
HAROLD J. BLACK 
Haliburton, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 704 
S. PRESTON EAGLESON 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 707 
JOHN DAVID KENNEDY 
Gueiph, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 709 
JOHN D. SCHELLER 
Eggertsville-Snyder, New Y¢ 


DISTRICT 712 
ARTHUR E. WARREN 
Canandaigua, New York 


DISTRICT 715 
THOMAS A. BEARD 
Oswego, New York 


DISTRICT 717 
FRANCIS J. BOLAND, JR 
Nimmonsburg, New York 


DISTRICT 719 
A. GARDNER BARRETT 
Granville, New York 
DISTRICT 721 


HARRIS E. DEXTER 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


DISTRICT 723 
WILLIAM BLASBERG 


Hastings-D. Ferry-Ardsiley, N. Y. 


DISTRICT 725 
F. GORDON EDWARDS 
Freeport, New York 


DISTRICT 728 
L. A. HEDDENS 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 730 
MARTIN F. SNYDER 


McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 733 
DAVID J. HONSAKER 
Masontown, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 735 
HARRY R. MILLER 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 737 
JOHN E. BEDDOW 
Frackville, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 739 
HENRY G. CARPENTER 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 741 
GAIL B. YOUNG 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 743 
JOHN H. ELFMAN 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 745 
EDWIN F. THIES 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 747 
GEORGE S. KAIGHN 
Newark, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 749 
THOMAS A. HANSEN 
Paramus, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 751 
PHINEAS E. FITZPATRICK 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 753 
EDWARD R. HARTMAN 
Weirton, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 755 
J. KENT PHIPPS 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 757 
EMMETT A. STOVER 
Martinsville, Virginia 


, DISTRICT 760 
WINSTON K. PENDLETON 
Falls Church, Virginia 


DISTRICT 762 
DONAL LEE CHAMBERLIN 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Md. 


DISTRICT 764 
J. REYNOLDS PRATT 
Smyrna, Delaware 


DISTRICT 767 
C. W. GILCHRIST 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 769 
JAMES SPURGEON EDWARDS 
Troy, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 771 
FERD LEARY DAVIS 
Zebulon, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 773 
TOM H. FOSCUE 
Maysville, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 775 
JOHN T. BREGGER 
Seneca, South Carolina 


DISTRICT 777 
NICHOLAS P. MITCHELL 
Columbia, South Carolina 


DISTRICT 779 
IRVIN LAVINE 
Dover, New Hampshire 
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DISTRICT 781 
F. DODD TWEEDIE 
Edmundston, N. B., Canada 


DISTRICT 782 
GEORGE R. SMITH 
Truro, N. S., Canada 


DISTRICT 785 
FRANK J. LOSASSO 
Barre, Vermont 


DISTRICT 787 
FREDERICK W. VOGEL 
Bellows Falis, Vermont 


DISTRICT 789 
THOMAS F. LYNN 
Easthampton, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 791 
RALPH D. ANDERSON 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 793 
JOSEPH A. TORRIS! 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 795 
JAMES F. McCOY 
Pawtucket, Rhode Isiand } 


DISTRICT 798 | 
ARNOLD H. SCHROEDER) 
Cheshire, Connecticut 
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To the people, the people 


were the best part of 
the Convention. Here are 


squibs about some of them. 


His Babies. tn the 38 years he has prac- 
ticed medicine, Lowry H. (“Doc”) Mc- 
DANIEL has delivered 5,500 babies. That’s 
enough, he s, to populate his home 
Ark. (pop. 656), about 
But “Doc” has hopes 
one, and maybe two, 
different kind this year: 
ubs. He is incoming Gov- 
Rotary District 615 (36 Clubs, 
1.900 members), and he has in mind two 
District in which he 
hopes to establish Rotary Clubs before 
ends June. While he par- 
ticipated in the International Assembly 
Lake Placid and attended the Con- 
vention in New York, his wife kept the 
medical clinic in full-time pro- 
“Called her this morning,” said 
confident that everything at 
running on schedule. “Two 
last night.” 


figure 
town of. Tyronza, 
eight times ove! 
of delivering 
“babies” of a 
new Rotary C 


ernor of 
communities in hi 


yeal next 


Tvronza 
iction. 

Doc,” 
e is 


ived 


re babies ar 


Flying Governor. Waenx Micuart G. Pep- 
ck, of Tulsa, Okla., visits the 66 Clubs 
of District 611, which he will govern in 
1959-60, he will travel mainly by plane. 
fact, he will be at the controls of his 
wn twin-engine Aero-Commander. He 
been flying ever since he came out 
World War II. The 
only be necessary 
for MIKE; it wi traditional. 
only 35 age, he is a 
irtner in the second-largest firm manu- 
facturing animal feeds, owns oil proper- 
tie in his State and four others, and 
Vice-Chairman of Oklahoma’s State 


of the service afte 

ft travel will not 
aisoO be 
» Vears of 


hough 


AvuGustT, 1959 


4 


; B roadway 


a 
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3oard of Affairs. That board, by the 
way, controls all penal and eleemosy- 
nary institutions, all public buildings, 
all State purchasing, and all contracts 
concerning real property in the State of 
Oklahoma. Mike is in many other 
things, too—the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Community Chest, ete.—but the 
greatest thing in his life right now is 
the daughter born to him and his wife, 
Betty, on May 29, 1959, the day 
he took off for Lake Placid and the In- 
ternational Assem- 

bly. 


before 


Model. “Model Ro- 
tarian.” Thus did 


Time magazine in 


its issue of June 22 

mailed in the week 

following Rotary’s 

Convention title a 

two-column feature 

on Haro_p TAHANA 

THoMAS, who became President of 

tary International July 1. Terming Ro- 

businessman’s mark of success 

and Haro_p THOMAS 
forthright New 


Ro- 


tary “a 
in the community” 
“a huskily built 

Zealander,” Time briefed the THOMAS 
biography July issue of THe Ro- 
TARIAN for more of it) and quoted the 
THOMAS hope that Rotary might help 
“make the whole world a neighborhood, 
and bring it even more bridges of friend- 


(see 


ship. 


On Top of the NewS. ‘To almost every man 


here the events of the Convention seem 


A “Let’s Get Acquainted” party in the 
Youth Hub Monday afternoon brought 
together these youths: twins Don and 
Ron Bush, 11, of Anaheim, Calif.; 
cousins Bill Farr and Doane Harrison, 
Clinton, Okla.; twins Rosa and Alta 
Williams, 16, residents of Dallas, Tex. 


“ 


something he should share quickly with 
the folks at home. Thus many men 
turned reporter and sent to home-town 
papers and radio stations accounts of 
Convention events and _ personalities. 
Ready-made news releases which re- 
quired only the filling of a few blanks 
made this all very easy. Oris F. HEeBert, 
of Bogalusa, La., decided that he needed 
more speed than the mails provide, 
however, and at 2:20 P.M. on Tuesday, 
June 9, he picked up the telephone in 
his room at the Hotel Astor and tele- 
phoned a report on events to date to 
his fellow Club 
the Pine Tree Inn in Bogalusa. 


members assembled in 


New Nominators. mlectea at the New 
York Convention to membership on the 
Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International for 1961-62 were 
the following Rotarians from the U.S.A.: 
the death of the only 
within the prescribed 
for membership on 


Zone 1—Because of 
candidate proposed 
period from this zone 
the Nominating Committee for President, 
Zone 1 failed to elect a member to the 
Nominating Committee. In accordance with 
the By-Laws of Rotary International, the Di 
rector in 1959-60 nominated from Zone 1 is 
to be the member of the Nominating Com 
mittee for President of Rotary International 
from Zone 1. His name is Ricwarp Evans 
Salt Lake City. Utah 

Zone 2—Harry D 
Alternate: Epwarp F 

Zone 3—Dan 

Zone 4—LutTuer H 
Spray, N. C.; Alternate 
byville, Tenn 

Zone 5—ALBERT P 
tady, N. Y¥ 


200 Percent District! There are thousands 
of Rotary Clubs the world over which 
have contributed to The Rotary Foun- 
$10 (U.S.) for each of 
their members. This them ‘100 
percent Rotary Foundation Clubs.” 
There are hundreds of Clubs which have 
contributed 200 percent and on up to 
3,500 percent on this same basis. Now 


Lima, Ohio 
Paul, Minn 
Houston, Tex 

Hopces, Leaksville 
Webb Follin, Shel- 


POULSTON, 
FLYNN, St 


PROCTER 


BANTHAM, Schenec 


dation at least 


makes 
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Serving as the general officers of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year 1959-60 are (left to right) President Harry B. Shaw, of Oldham, England 
(senior active); Vice-President J. C. Pride, of Bath, England (insurance—casualty) ; 
Immediate Past President J. H. Thompson, of Sunbury-on-Thames, England (senior 
active); and Treasurer Festus Moffat, of Falkirk, Scotland (business promotion). 
In the Youth Hub during Monday’s 
dance, Sunder Mirchandani, of Colom- 
bo, Ceylon, gets acquainted with Mary 
Counts (left), daughter of New York 


which added to earlier contributions and classification and telephone num- 
puts them into the 200 percent bracket. ber of every man present and also the 
Rotary Club President Henry Counts, “It was a team job,” says Ep DearRNLEyY, names of their wives. Members were 
and Julie Alexander, of Galveston, Tex. who is al! smiles in New York this week, pleased and BILL was encouraged to 
Sunder starts at Oxford this Autumn. “right down the line from Jor MEIL to work harder on his memory. For his 
DisTRICT GOVERNORS CHARLIE PENNOCH and many feats of memory he is now in 
CHARLIE MEYERS to the smallest Club, wide demand as a Rotary Club speaker 


comes the news that an entire Rotary 
2% and even takes on a few professional 


District has become a 200 percent con- King of Prussia, with 23 members. 
tributor to The Rotary Foundation! It Everyone has hit the job hard from the engagements before sales groups. The 
is the first such—and it is District 745 beginning to the present and no one fact is, he is writing a book he may 
centering around Philadelphia, Pa., dreams of letting up now.” The Clubs title A Short Course for Short Memories. 
U.S.A. It has 34 Clubs. The spadework within the District that have the highest 
for this record was done two years ago rating are Glenside and West Chester, Young Leader. Youngest of Rotary’s Gov- 
when CuHartes E. (“Ep”) Dearntey, a both in the 600 percent bracket. ernors for 1959-60 is tall, husky WILLIAM 
yarn manufacturer of Philadelphia, and R. (“BILL”) Popkess, of East St. Louis, 
Past District Governor, became Chair- Thanks for the Memory. There are scores Mo. He is 29, which makes him six 
man of The Rotary Foundation Com- of people in Convention town this week years younger than his next contenders 
mittee of RI. It was a goal of his Com- who hope they may again meet WILLIAM —ARTHUR SKELTON, Of Champaign, IIL, 
mittee to induce Rotary Districts the D. Hersey, of Stoughton, Mass. They and MICHAEL G. Peprick, of Tulsa, Okla. 
world around to establish District-wide hope this because they want to see just BILL owns an insurance agency, served 
Foundation organizations, and Ep how good his memory is. All week long in the U. S. Army during the Korean 
thought he ought to practice at home BILL, who is in the mutual investment conflict, has a wife (JEAN) and three 
what his Committee preached abroad. business, has been handing out his per- Children, age 2, 3, and 4. Both Bit and 
His District liked the plan and made gona card to people, he is meeting. On JEAN come from Rotary families. In- 
JosepH W. MeiIL, of Chester, Pa., also a the back of the card he writes a num- deed, the father of each is a Past Presi- 
Past Governor, their District Founda- per Hy, promises to be able, on re-meet- dent of the Rotary Club of East St. 
tion Chairman. A hard-driving, enthu- ing these people, no matter how many Louis. 
silastic truck retailer, Jor plunged into years have passed, to call off the num- 
tty aa ui te den — ~~ he wrote on the card. i is a a Pomologist. Tall, soft-spoken JOHN = 
: : oo matter of training the memory, he says. BREGGER is a retail nurseryman from Sen- 
fore the District. The two-year total BILL started to give his memory a ca. S.C. He is also; logist < 
raised by the 34 Clubs of the District yecial sharpening wl he bec: ; ong Rass pBipntccot Ae poae es ~ 
Slee SO0e weaithee te aome £93.000— special sharpening W sen re became a in fact, a past president of the American 
, member of the Rotary Club of Stoughton Pomology Society. You’ve never heard 
in 1956. During the meeting at which of pomology? You have lots of company, 
he was inducted he called off the name says Joun. Pomology is simply the sci- 


Among the 365 who turned out for the 
luncheon for present and past officers 
of RI on Monday noon were Claude 
Woodward, 1959 Convention Commit- 
tee Chairman; C. Reginald Smith, Al. 


bion, Mich., chairman of the luncheon; : kt f 
and Charles L. Wheeler, of San Fran- Memories of the 1905-25 era, when these men began serving RI, occupied Monday lunch- 


cisco, Calif., 1943-44 President of RI. eoneers Bruce Carey, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, 1916-17 District Governor; 1923-24 District 
Governor Andrew H. Wallace, Lockport, N. Y.; Past RI Director George W. Harris, W ash- 
ington, D. C.: 1925-26 RI President Donald A. Adams, New Haven, Conn.; 1928-29 RI 
President I. B. Sutton, Tampico, Mexico; Past Director Harry C. Brown, Denver, Colo. 
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It’s the first trip to New York for the family 
of Chester Wardeska, 1959-60 Club President of 
Cambridge, Ohio: Lynn, 12; Mrs. Wardeska; 
Dianne, 15; Debbie, 10, in Rockefeller Center. 





ence Of fruit growing. A high point in 
JOHN’s Career as an expert on fruit came 
in 1926 when the nursery by which he 
was employed purchased the Burbank 
Experiment Farms at Sebastopol, Calif. 
JOHN was made superintendent of the 
Farms, his special duty being to classify, 
describe, and evaluate all plant material 
on which the famous Luther Burbank 
had been experimenting. This included 
nearly 1,000 varieties of plums. The job 
took JoHN two years and daily increased 
his esteem for the great plant wizard. 
“Luther Burbank’s greatest contribution 
was the inspiration he gave a whole host 
of growers in plant improvement,” says 
Joun. “The Burbank technique was to 
hybridize en masse, to throw in all the 
genes that he could and to select the 
best from the thousands of seedlings 
that resulted. With his intensive powers 
of observation he could see in a seedling 
what no one could. He was an 
amazing selectivist. I am proud to have 
had a small part in helping to make 
available to the world scores of varie- 
ties of fruit trees developed by Luther 
Burbank.” JOHN BREGGER will be away 
from his nursery a good bit this year. 
He is the new Governor of District 775. 


else 


Familiar Fate. To thousands sitting in the 


Under the marquee of the Hotel Astor, near Times Square, Arun S. Watana (center), 
of Dhonburi, Thailand, shares impressions of the Convention with Roy Tomlinson, 
1958-59 President of the Rotary Club of Lovington, N. Mex., and Mrs. Tomlinson. 


plenary session on Tuesday, the name 
of the morning’s final speaker, Dr. 
WERNHER VON BRAUN, was a familiar one. 
They had heard and read about the 
famous scientist in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and other news mediums 
in connection with the world’s leap into 
the Space Age. But when one man in 
the audience that morning—WILLIAM M. 
McKissack—met the rocket expert in 
1955, the occasion had nothing to do 
with rockets or missiles or astronautics, 
It was the day Dr. Von Braun received 
his United States citizenship papers. 
Britt McKissack, a surgeon of Huntsville 
Ala., was President of the Rotary Club 
of Huntsville the year it arranged a 
special naturalization ceremony for 112 
new citizens of its city. Dr. Von Braun 
who at that time headed a rocket-re- 
search team at the near-by U. S. Army 
Redstone Arsenal, was one of the group 
who became U. S. citizens that day. 
Such ceremonies normally take place in 
the Federal Court in Birmingham, BILL 


4 flock of Brownies serving as messengers in the registration area cluster around Pedro A. 
Garcia to hear some Latin-American stories about the animals they’re hugging. He is from 
San Pedro de Macoris, Dominican Republic. At rear, in white blouse, his daughter, Marianela. 





explains, but the court was “moved” 
to Huntsville for this special ceremony. 
This year Surceon McKissack has 
tackled an even bigger project: he is 
incoming Governor of District 686, and 
as such he will be advisor and guide to 
29 Rotary Clubs with more than 1,700 
members. 


Big Brazil. Brazil, the fourth-largest 
country in the world, covers nearly half 
the continent of South America and bor- 
ders on all but two of the South Ameri- 
can nations. The size of this country 
was made dramatically clear to many 
people who watched incoming GoveRNor 
José MACHADO unroll a map of his Ro- 
tary District (449). Stretching it out 
upon a map of the United States (see 
photo) which was drawn to the same 
scale, GOVERNOR-NOMINEE MACHADO illus- 
trated the size of the Rotary territory 
under his administration this year. It 


José Machado lays a map of his Rotary 
District over a United States map drawn 
to the same scale, finds that his map 
reaches from coast to coast (see item). 
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Music filled the air 
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and Madison Square Garden arena. (1) Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians; (2) the Hal 


Bloch Orchestra; (3) Ralph Hunter’s Collegiate Chorale; (4) the Stephen F. Austin High School A Capella Choir, of 
Bryan, Tex.; (5) the Plainsmen Chorale, of Ponca City, Okla.; (6) the Earle Terry Singers, of London, Ont., Canada. 


stretches near 3,000 miles from east 
to west, a distance equivalent to that 
between Boston, Mass., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and nearly 1,500 miles from north 
to south—a huge region in which rivers 
offer the principal, and in most cases 
the only, means of land communication 
Jost, who lives in Parnaiba, a coastal 
city at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, will make most of his 22 
Club visits by air. On at least one oc- 
casion, however, he will have to resort 
to outboard motorboat transportati 
In Xapuri, a town deep in the Brazi 
interior, the airplane makes only one 
visit a week. “I can get in by plane,” 
he explains, “but I’ll have to travel by 
boat to another town 

if I want to leave 

in less than a week.” 


Ches. In New York 
for Rotary’s 50th was 
the man who presided 
over its very first Con- 
vention in August, 
1910, in Chicago. He is 
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Chesley R. Perry, of Chicago, Secretary 
of Rotary International from 1910 to 
1942. Ches has missed only four Con- 
ventions in the half century. That first 
Convention in 1910 brought together 67 
men from 16 Clubs and formed the 
association which later became Rotary 
International. 


Proud Moment. Dean S. Lesuer, of Mer- 


Rotarian since 
1943, and has had some proud moments 
in that time. One of them was his nom- 
his District, 522, a year ago 
as its Governor and his service in that 
office during the past year. But another 
equally happy moment was the one 
which came a few weeks ago when DEAN 
had the pleasure of inducting his son, 
DEAN STANLEY LeEsHeER II into member- 
ship in the Walnut Creek Club in Cal- 


ced, Calif., has been a 


ination by 


it the construction site of New York's 
new Union Carbide Building, President 
Randall finds a familiar phrase used 
to describe a company’s aspirations. 


ifornia. DEAN II, age 24, is general man- 
ager of the Contra Costa Times and thus 
follows in paternal footsteps. DEAN, Sr., 
has a string of community newspapers. 
DEAN, JR., is a bachelor and shortly after 
his induction wives of his fellow Ro- 
tarians collected a fund and gave it to 
him for a date, stipulating only that he 
had to account for the spending of the 
money. The ladies seemed satisfied 
when Dean II reported only that he 
“spent it fast on a British girl.” 
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@ Push-Button Garden Tool. A new three- 
in-one garden tool rakes, hoes, and digs 
yet weighs less than any one of the con- 
ventional tools. It is made of light- 
weight durable nonrusting aluminum 
and spring steel, with a regulation-size 
hoe and weed digger plus an adjustable 
rake that expands from six inches to a 
width of 13% inches with 7-, 8-, and 10- 
inch adjustments. Use of a push button 
and trigger on the handle permits con- 
version of the hoe and digger to a rake, 
to fit the planting. 


@ Piscatorial Pied Piper. A small flash- 
light battery operates a buzzer in a 
waterproof plastic case which is lowered 
with a line into the water from a boat, 
pier, or dock to the desired fishing 
depth. The manufacturer supports with 
testimonials the claim that it calls fish. 
The battery is good for several hours of 
continuous use. 


@ Paintbrush Protector. A new mag- 
netized no-drip brush holder of non- 
breakable plastic fits a standard 
quart or gallon paint can. One of its 
features is a magnetized brush holder 
that helps keep the brush handle 
and ferrule clean. It has a brush drip 
ridge and a pouring spout that helps 
keep the can clean. After use, the 
cover may be resealed over the clean 
rim of the can, thus preserving the 
unused paint. The brush may be 
stored on the outside of the holder. 


@ Household Fire Extinguisher. A  12- 
ounce plastic squeeze container with a 
snap-off cap contains a nontoxic and 
nonexplosive powder that snuffs out 
small incipient fires. Designed for use in 
the kitchen, workshop, automobile, and 
boat, it is especially effective when 
sprayed on grease, oil, gasoline, and 
electrical fires. The applicator can be 
reused until the powder is exhausted. 


@ Multipurpose Thermometer. One of the 
most readable thermometers for home 
and industry is 14 inches long and 2% 
inches wide with a scale range minus 
50 to plus 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Black 


figures 7/16 inches high on a white 
background offer easier, faster, and 
more accurate readings. It weighs ten 
ounces, is designed with a magnifying 
red lens tube with the bulb chamber 
protected against breakage, and has an 
eye at the top and bottom for easy 
mounting. 

@ Color-Photo Recipes. home- 
maker or chef-husband can see what 
interesting recipes will look like and 
how they should be served with the aid 
of a new full color-photo recipe file. An 
ivory-and-chrome-finished styrene cabi- 
net contains some 1,000 tested recipes on 
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cards each four by six inches—fully in- 
dexed. Also there are 12 informative 
indexed divider cards so that various 
recipes—meats, soups, salads, etc.—can 
be quickly located. Included is a book 
with vital information on nutrition and 
good health, weight control, calorie 
guide, carving, home freezing, table set- 
tings, use of herbs and spices, etc. 


@ Self-Adjusting Floodlights. The 
ingenious full-floating socket con- 
struction of an outdoor floodlight 
ensures a perfect weather seal and 
positive contact and automatically 
adjusts itself to variations in lamp 
sizes and shapes. Thus, premature 
lamp failures caused by excessive 
road vibration, pole whip, arcing, 
socket corrosion, or water seepage 
are minimized. Such all-purpose 
floodlights are designed for gardens, 
patios, sports and recreation areas, 
road stands, service stations, parking 
lots, and other outdoor applications 
subjected to rain or sleet. 


@ Flat Safety Light. A flat “light bulb” 
has no filaments, is cool to the touch 
when lighted, is glare-free, and will burn 
night and day for a year for less than a 
penny. The new lamp is an electrolu- 
minescent cell which consists of a phos- 
phor-coated glass panel which conducts 
electricity. The panel gives a soft green 
light when electgicity is applied. The 
safety light is intended for use in hall- 
ways, bathrooms, stairways, sickrooms, 
nurseries, bedrooms, hospitals—any 


Photo: Du Pont 


Though this nontangling and _slack- 
free cord for heating appliances is six 
feet in length, it retracts to 18 inch- 
es for easy storage. An extra-thick 
jacketing of neoprene assures a quick 
return of the cord to its original 
shape despite continuous stretching. 


location where low-level brightness is 
desired. It can be inserted into half of 
a duplex electrical outlet, and since it 
fits flush it cannot easily be knocked 
loose. Authorities believe the biggest ap- 
plication of electroluminescence—its use 
for tubeless television screens that will 
hang flat on the wall—is still some years 
away. 


@ Stay-Put Plates. Another “why didn’t I 
think of it?” item is paper plates that 
can’t blow, slip, tip, or slide off the table 
or your tray. The stay-put feature 
makes them ideal for outdoor use ashore 
or afloat. A tab of double-coated mask- 
ing tape on the bottom of the plate 
allows it to adhere to any surface on 
which it is placed—wood, plastic, cloth, 
glass, or metal. The tape will not mar as 
it pulls away easily when the plates are 
picked up. They are made in adult size 
and in a kiddy size with nursery rhymes 
printed in colors. 


PEEP-ettes 

—A stylus has been developed for 
“permanent” marking of glassware, 
porcelainware, microscope slides, and 
quartz and similar ceramic materials 
with a deposit of chemically resistant 
titanium which is impervious to 
vents, heat, steam, and essentially all 
home, laboratory, and industrial proc- 
esses. Markings can be removed quickly 
by immersion in hot hydrochloric acid. 

—A new extra-tough shoe leather is 
produced by a special tannage method 
which makes it resist water permeation 
four times longer than normal good 
quality sole leather. The British manu- 
facturers announce they are prepared 
to sell the method to overseas tanners. 

—Squeeze-bottle handles on two types 
of brushes permit squeezing of water 
and detergent over their nylon bristles. 
One is designed to wash dishes, pans, 
table tops, woodwork, upholstery, and 
wind shields, while the other washes 
glasses, jars, and coffee makers. 

—An eyeglass repair kit contains a 
professional optical screwdriver and an 
assortment of standard frame screws 
and nuts to tighten and replace lost ones 
in eyeglass frames. Helpful hints are 
included for travellers, hunters, fisher- 
men, and yachtsmen. 

—A multipurpose clock for 
“sleepyheads” is equipped with a repeat- 
ing wake-up alarm that calls up to six 
different times each morning, yet lets 
one “catnap” in between without fear 
of overslieeping. The radio also can be 
used to lull one to sleep at night, with a 
sleep switch that “remembers” to turn 
the radio off at a preset time 

—An air-drying cartridge containing 
silica gel protects cameras, hearing aids, 
tools, and even foods by absorbing mois- 
ture from the air. The cartridge may be 
reactivated by heating in an oven. 

* * - 
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Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THe ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 





Getting the ‘Big Picture’... 


For six days last June, 250 business and profes- 
sional men from 49 countries found themselves in an 
unusual position. Important men in their communi- 
ties, they are used to setting the goals, drawing the 
plans, writing the manuals, teaching the beginners. 
Now, for these six days, they themselves were the 
listeners—the “led’’—sitting under leaders more ex- 
perienced in the subject at hand than they, the sub- 
ject at hand being Rotary. 

These men were newly nominated Rotary Dis- 
trict executives for 1959-60. Through an intensive 
series of discussions, lectures, and demonstrations, 
they were preparing to counsel, inspire, and guide 
the 10,200 Clubs which came under their care on 
July 1. Such is the purpose of the International 
Assembly. This was the 40th such event, and the 
tenth to be held in the scenic Adirondack Mountain 
setting of the Lake Placid Club in northern New 
York, U.S.A. 

Most of the 50 Assembly leaders—all past or pres- 
ent Rotary officers—prepared for their task this year 
in a two-day study session before the Assembly 
began. Their job, as one of them put it, was not to 
drill the “students” on the rudiments of Rotary, but 
to “teach them how to teach.” Thus the new District 
Governors (RI Representatives in Great Britain and 


Four Rotary-sponsored international students and RI 
Treasurer Lloyd Hollister demonstrate student exchange. 


Ireland), who would go home well acquainted with 
the tools needed for good Club administration, were 
further bolstered by the knowledge of how to teach 
others to use those tools. Much of this goal was 
achieved in group discussions, small gatherings 
where men could express their ideas and find an- 
swers to questions on topics such as the official visit, 
the District Conference, and promotion of The Ro- 
tary Foundation. Under skillful leadership the ses- 
sions produced notebooks full of ideas, and inspired 
at least one District Governor-Nominee to say: “I 
came here a bit frightened by the responsibility I 
had taken on, but what I’ve learned here has allayed 
my fears of being able to do the job.” The Assembly 
gave each man a chance to grasp the “big picture” 
of Rotary. Moreover, it showed them how to focus 
that picture on the needs of the individual Rotarian. 

The Institute for present and past Rotary officers, 
an informal forum on Rotary topics held at the same 
time and place as the Assembly, drew 128 men. 
Participants, guests, and others in both meetings 
totalled 834 this year, a record number. They came, 
as noted, from 49 countries of the globe . . . which 
made for wonderful picture shooting on that sunny 
afternoon when everyone who had brought a nation- 
al costume lined up for the photograph at the right. 


Agora Theater, scene of 13 plenary sessions. At night the seating plan 
is changed, and in the morning men find new neighbors, new friends. 


On Monday evening the Assembly participants greeted Rotary’s 
general officers. Here the Frederick Nickels, of Massachusetts, 
meet Vice-President and Mrs. Masakazu Kobayashi, of Japan. 
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ITTSBURGH, model for physical 
renaissance for metropolitan areas 
throughout the world, is freely ad- 

mitting that a city needs a sou! as well 
as material body and is trying to nur- 
ture a community one. 

Those who planned the bright new 
postwar Pittsburgh of gleaming stain- 
less steel, glass, and aluminum puzzled 
for years about the recognized problem 
of the renaissance of the spirit of man as 
well as his physical body and the struc- 
tures in which he lived and the indus- 
trial plants in which he worked. 

During this soul-searching 
came The Four-Way Test. It was devel- 
oped elsewhere, but, like the Ten Com- 
mandments on which it is based, just as 
applicable in a metropolitan area as it 
is where any one human being lives 
with a fellowman. 

The Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, under 
the guidance of its 1958-59 President, 
William H. Neely, and its then District 
Governor William A. Royston III, saw 
The Four-Way Test as an answer to 
what Pittsburgh and every other com- 
munity needed. As a dramatic vehicle 
through which to sell it, Rotary decided 
to present it to the community as a part 
of Pittsburgh’s bicentennial celebration 
and as another contribution to Pitts- 
burgh’s physical renaissance. 

The physical renaissance of Pitts- 
burgh was planned by the oldsters of 
the community during World War II 
in the period when planning was pos- 
sible, but material out of which to build 
the product of dreams was stil! rationed. 
That planning put Pittsburgh in the 
forefront in physical reconstruction of 
its metropolitan area almost as soon as 
the shooting stopped. 

That story of slum clearance and re- 
building has been the subject of exhaus- 
tive illustrated articles in most every 
nationally circulated magazine. 

Less publicized was the deep concern 
of many of Pittsburgh’s planners about 
rejuvenation of the soul of a city. Pitts- 
burgh had no higher crime rate than 
other cities, its church attendance rate 
was comparatively high, and its citizens 
participated in gevernment and civic 
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A city’s service clubs join hands 


to promote the Four-Way Test. 


By J. ALEX. ZEHNER 


Managing Editor, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; 
Rotarian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


affairs in a healthy manner. But, like all 
other communities, shocked by the nega- 
tions of combat, it needed some com- 
munity-inspiring formula of ideals 
which would be so starkly simple that 
it would be understood by everybody 
and, for that reason, could be made a 
part of the life of each individual 
citizen. 

The Four-Way Test is beginning to 
answer that need. 

It is being accepted generally because 
unselfish men presented it to the com- 
munity almost anonymously. Instead of 
trying to sell The Four-Way Test as 
something worth while developed by 
Rotary, President Bill Neely and Dis- 
trict Governor Bill Royston sold the 
value of it to the leaders of com- 
petitive service clubs, if such service 
clubs can really be considered competi- 
tive. But first they sold themselves on 


°o LJ 1 APPLICATION OF THE PROVISION OF THIS ConTAAcT 
ALL CONCERNED AGAEE THAT THe Fourn-Way Test wiLt BE USED In Gooo 
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the realistic value of living with it in 
every normal relationship of life. 

The other service clubs, including 
Optimist, Kiwanis, and Y’s Men Clubs, 
quickly joined Rotary in presenting The 
Four-Way Test to the Pittsburgh com- 
munity, a three-county area with a pop- 
ulation of several million. It was pre- 
sented without emphasis on individual 
leadership or any effort to take credit 
for Rotary. It is being successful be- 
cause each of us had faith in our “re- 
write” of the Golden Rule, and with 
faith in the inate integrity of our fellow- 
men we were confident that, properly in- 
spired, most of them would try to live 
by it. 

The first formal recognition of The 
Four-Way Test in Pittsburgh was at a 
community banquet meeting in Pitts- 
burgh at which the featured speaker 
was Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. The 
committee, consisting of hard workers 
from all participating service clubs, suc- 
ceeded in getting hundreds of key lead- 
ers of Pittsburgh business, industrial, 
labor, and civic life to attend. 

The toastmaster was a representative 
and spokesman for Pittsburgh’s top in- 
dustrial and financial family. Speakers 
included those who have been plagued 
and harassed by poor communications 
between labor and industry. All saw 
hope in recognition, however intangible, 
of the moral value The Four-Way Test 
might put into such fields as labor re- 
lationships. 


William A. Royston, 1958-59 District 
Governor (standing), meets with union 
officials for the signing of a labor con- 
tract embracing The Four-Way Test. 





At the time of the kickoff banquet 
every informed person present knew 
of the need for something like The 
Four-Way Test to create an atmosphere 
in which to resolve the problems in- 
volved in new nation-wide contract 
negotiations between the steel industry 
and its hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

And the community listened. 

There were no cynical sneers. 

Just what effect The Four-Way Test 
could have and did have on the tone of 
the negotiations of this most important 
contract in the United States was not 
even a subject of analysis by Four-Way 
Test proponents. Their duty, as they 
recognized it, was to make The Four- 
Way Test available to the whole com- 
munity and trust that in a community 
and a nation whose moral precepts are 
based on the Judaic-Christian philos- 
ophy of life good seed would germinate. 

And as newspapermen, radio and 


television representatives, and others in 
the field of communications were seek- 
ing to broaden the distribution of The 
Four-Way Test gospel, an unusual in- 
direct f spreading the word 
opened to us. 


avenue © 


A new Roman Catholic bishop was as- 
signed to the Pittsburgh Diocese. He 
is Bishop John J. Wright, a former 
newspaperrian and one of those long 
concerned with teaching brotherhood of 
all men in a most realistic manner. 

Because he had once been a newspa- 
per reporter, Bishop Wright was invited 
to speak at one of the periodic lunch- 
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eons of the Pittsburgh Press Club. He 
had not heard of The Four-Way Test 
when he stepped up to the lectern to 
deliver his first public address in Pitts- 
burgh entitled “The Common Good.” 

Pittsburgh newspapermen applauded 
him and evaluated his speech as the 
best exposition of the broad background 
of The Four-Way Test to which they 
had ever listened. Informed of this, 
Bishop Wright joined the ranks of those 
who see in the Test much to enhance 
the relationships of individuals with 
each other. He very graciously agreed, 
after being provided with background 
material of the Pittsburgh campaign, to 
be the speaker at the second community 
rally of service clubs in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Bishop Wright is the bishop who was 
once honored as “the man of the year” 
by the Boston B’nai Brith. Recognizing 
the natural divisions in society, but see- 
ing no reason for anything but complete 


The campaign is launched with a banquet sponsored by some 12,000 members of service clubs. 


coéperation in such matters as making 
The Four-Way Test an effective tool of 
everyday life, Bishop Wright declares: 

“In a society divided as ours is—di- 
vided by lines of 
creed, and national 
munities, nationality, and conflicting in- 
terests in the community—the 
press and the pulpit share a kindred 
duty of helping form an enlightened 
public opinion that will ultimately favor 
the forces and unite 
divided mankind. 

“On every press and every pulpit, 
whatever its legitimate, conscientious, 


horizontally class, 


color within com- 


world 


which reconcile 


and necessary partisan commitments, 
the needs of the hour impose a sense 
of responsibility toward the promotion 
of those values which unite men and 
groups.... 

“The time-tested philosophy of Chris- 
tendom, blending the hope of Hebrew 
prophecy, the wisdom of Greek specula- 
tion, the sanity of Roman law, and the 
charity of Christian revelation had a 
phrase which provides a saving word. It 
is what the scholastic philosophers of 
Christendom and the founding fathers 
of America called ‘the common good.’ 
Perhaps it is time to seek a reaffirmation 
of its nature and its claim.... 

“There is no ‘common good,’ no truly 
human heritage or valid hope of any 
people, which lies outside God’s Provi- 
dence and which is not bound up with 
His purposes.” 

Bishop Wright’s Press Club audience 
included all the publishers of Pitts- 
burgh’s metropolitan newspapers, their 
associate editors and executives, and the 
very top representatives of labor and in- 
dustry, including David J. McDonald, 
head of the United Steel Workers, and, 
of course, many service-club members. 

Bishop Wright’s philosophy of the 
interrelationship of human beings was 
echoed from pulpits of every denomina- 
tion as churches and synagogues, each 
in its own tradition, gave recognition to 
The Four-Way Test campaign as an ef- 
fective instrument for community good. 

Because he lived The Four-Way Test 
it was most natural that District Gover- 
nor Royston should want it to be a part 
of his relationship with those with 
whom he associated as an employer. 

Rotarian Bill found little difficulty in 
convincing the officials of the Teamsters’ 
Union, with whom his association of 
burial-vault manufacturers has a labor 
contract, of the value of incorporating 
The Four-Way Test into that formal con- 
tract. Five burial-vault-manufacturing 
companies, including that with which 
Rotarian Bill 
joint contract. The formal signing was 
at a breakfast to which members of 
press, radio, and television were invited. 

Louis Gizzi, veteran president of 
Teamsters’ Local 341 (Building Material 
and Construction Drivers, Helpers, and 
Material Handlers), was most optimistic 
about the improvement in labor rela- 
tions which could grow from this initial 
Pittsburgh district labor contract con- 
taining The Four-Way Test. 

One young Rotarian in Pittsburgh in- 
dicated something of the spirit behind 


is associated, signed the 


the campaign here when he said: 

“Professionals have been trying to sell 
the Golden Rule to mankind for more 
than 2,000 years. Twelve thousand mem- 
bers of our service clubs are going to 
try to sell it to Pittsburgh in this Bi- 
centennial Year.” 

It is being sold. 
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There are two sides to the reading shelf this month: 


on one, books of facts; on the other, fiction. 


By JOHN T. 


How OFTEN have you said or 


thought, “It would be fun to know more 
about that’”—of some subject that came 
up in conversation or in a newspaper or 
magazine? The motive for a great deal 
of the reading many of us do is simple 
curiosity—the desire to know. And a 
very good motive it is: much of human 
progress has come from just this quality 
of the human mind—the desire to know. 
Few of those who have pushed back the 
boundaries of human knowledge in any 
field have been moved by immediate 
practical purposes. They have 
and studied and thought simply because 
they were curious—they wanted to 
know. On one side of this July reading 
shelf, then, is a group of books of facts: 
books to be enjoyed by those who think 
it would be fun to know more about 
any one of a dozen varied subjects: the 
soil, good fishing, elephants, medical his- 


toiled 


tory, insects. 

Did you know that a single teaspoon- 
ful of soil may contain literally billions 
of living creatures; that a rye plant four 
months old may have 7,000 
roots and root hairs? I didn’t, until I 
read Living Earth, by Peter Farb. This 
is one of the finest books of facts I have 
ever read. Within the past few decades 
a whole new science has come into be- 
ing: the science of the soil. It is basic in 
modern conservation theory and prac- 
tice—basic indeed for all our thinking 
about present and future life on the 
earth, including that of mankind. Living 
Earth puts this fascinating and 
foundly important new knowledge with- 
in the reach of the everyday reader— 
unpretentiously, clearly, with firm or- 
ganization and notably forceful and 
vivid writing. Here is a sample: 

A mass of splintered rock par- 
ticles, worn to tiny fragments, 
some of them microscopic, and 
deposited in the lowlands, is still 
not soil. And it will not become 
soil until life has been added to it. 
There is no soil without life; they 
are inseparable. . .. Soils can be 
made, ultimately, only by the ad- 
dition to the mineral particles of 
living and once-living matter, 


miles of 


pro- 
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called organic matter. It is stuff 
that has seen the flame of life— 
the litter of dead leaves and twigs, 
husks of sucked-out insects, rot- 
ting plant roots, even the pinpoint 
bodies of microbes. . Soil must 
have a history, and be able to 
boast of a pomp of living crea- 
tures, each of which has left its 
mark. 
Peter Farb’s Living Earth 
highest recommendation. 
Among the tens of thousands of Ro- 
tarians who like to fish, there are many 
who would like to know the answers to 
many questions: why of two lakes that 
seem alike in every way is the fishing 
in the other? What 
can we do to restore productiveness to 


wins my 


good in one, bad 
waters that have lost it? How can we 
provide more and better fishing places 
Sound answers to 
these and many other questions are to 
be found in Good Fishing, by R. W. 
Eschmeyer and George S. Fichter, with 
pleasant illustrations by Ed Zern. Un- 
pretentious, down to earth, eminently 


for more fishermen? 


readable and entertaining for all its 
book offers a 
mary of the best 
and practice on “How to Maintain and 
Improve the Sport,” as the subtitle puts 
it. If you’re a fisherman, this book will 
add new dimensions to your understand- 
ing and enjoyment. 


facts, this concise sum- 


modern knowledge 


Do you like sometimes of a Summer 
afternoon to sit in the back yard—just 
sit and Perhaps the light is too 
strong for reading—or you tire of the 
printed page. You find it pleasant just 
to look at the grass and the bushes and 
the trees and watch the living things 
Nesta Pain did this to good pur- 
pose, and out of her watching and a deal 


look? 


there. 


of well-chosen reading she has made a 
book called Grassblade 
is another book of facts, of 


very pleasant 
Jungle. It 
what 
such familiar creatures as grasshoppers 
and ants and bees. For many of us this 
lore has real fascination. In Grassblade 
Jungle it is shared delightfully. 

I seem to remember vaguely some 
fable about an ant and an elephant, 


men have learned of the lives of 


Anyway, elephants are quite obviously 
at the other end of the scale of animal 
life, and very few of us can watch them 
in our back yards. But Richard Car- 
rington has done so, in effect—and out 
of his own observations and wide-rang- 
ing reading comes his book Elephants, 
filled with facts not only about ele- 
phants as they exist and are used by 
man today, but about their evolution 
and the part they have played in hu- 
man history. If your particular curi- 
osity runs to elephants, here is a de- 
lightful way to satisfy it. 

On the Track of Unknown Animals, 
by Bernard Heuvelmans, is a fat, richly 
illustrated book of most engaging lore. 
Based on the premise that human 
knowledge of other living things upon 
the earth is still incomplete—which 
most of us will grant upon reflection— 
marshals facts, observa- 
tions, theories about the “abominable 
snow man” and other manlike apes (or 
apelike men), about spotted lions, le- 
murs, the possibly not quite extinct 
moa, and a other creatures 
which still inhabit the shadow line be- 
tween fact and fable. This big book is 
a real treasury for the lover of natural 


Heuvelmans 


score of 


history. 

Animal Camouflage, by Adolph Port- 
mann, is a concise treatment of an espe- 
cially interesting area of the study of 
Nature, notable for abundant excellent 
illustrations. Extraordinarily success- 
ful in clear statement for the layman 
of highly technical findings in recent 
science is Planet Earth, by Kar! Stumpff. 
This book brings together from astron- 
omy, geology, geophys- 
ics, and other sciences 
the main facts now 
known about the earth 
itself and its place in 
the solar system and 
the universe. This 
seems to me a book 
of major value for the 
man or who 
wishes to know simply 
for the sake of know- 
ing—and in this field of course there’s 
that isn’t known, as this book 
frankly says. 


Bernard 


woman 


Wiechert 


much 


“wanting to know” 
applies especially to certain kinds of hu- 
The Surgeon's Tale, by 
Richardson, is admirable in 


For many of us, 


man activity. 
Robert G. 
structure and style, rich in details and 
personal portraits: a fine summary for 
the lay reader of a field of highest in- 
terest and wonderful recent progress. 
Call the Doctor, by &. S. Turner, is 
broader, more colorful, often amusing 
and sometimes appalling-—a lively his- 
tory of medical practice for the last 700 
years. 

The rest of our shelf of July reading 
is fiction: a half dozen widely various 
novels. I was very happy when I learned 
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that a new novel by Ruth Suckow was 
to appear: The John Wood Case. Since 
I have admired and enjoyed Ruth 
Suckow’s fiction for nearly 40 years, I 
suppose I might be accused of prejudice 
in its favor. Further, the time and place 
with which it deals are precisely those 
of my own boyhood and youth: a small 
Iowa town, in the first years of this 
century. Indeed, the high-school class 
whose graduation is so poignantly de- 
scribed in this novel is almost precisely 
the size of that of my own graduation 
—dismayingly, 50 years ago. However, I 
have no misgivings about my high esti- 
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“Several States keep aquatic mowing machines in 
operation throughout the growing season” is the 
caption for this Ed Zern sketch from Good Fish- 
ing, by R. W. Echmeyer and George S. Fichter. 


mate of this novel. The heart of serious 
fiction is characterization—people; and 
here are people, made alive by unerring 
perceptiveness in detail, by full imagi- 
native possession; understood so far as 
any human being is ever understood by 
another but preserving the true margin 
of mystery, of the unexplained. The dra- 
matic core of The John Wood Case is an 
event which has happened at least once 
in nearly every small town: the sudden 
revelation of wrongdoing—often, as in 
this case, financial—on the part of a 
completely respected citizen, “a pillar of 
the church” and of the community. The 
impact of such an event in a small town 
is shattering. It extends to many people 
in varying ways and degrees. It is the 
measure of Miss Suckow’s high artistry 
that each of these people is seen for 
himself as well as in significant relation 
to those most concerned, in a narrative 
perfectly integrated. This book has the 
beauty of absolute truth. 
Fantasy—fiction that allows the im- 
agination free play—is another kind 
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of writing I enjoy. Science fiction with 
a profound difference is found in Provi- 
dence Island, by Jacquetta Hawkes. 
A group of scientists finds in a Pa- 
cific island a community of human 
beings unchanged for 10,000 years. Miss 
Hawkes’ own rich knowledge of anthro- 
pology and archaeology contributes en- 
livening detail to a novel I found enjoy- 
able and rewarding. 

If you like historical fiction—particu- 
larly of the American Civil War period 
—let me recommend Clay Fisher’s The 
Crossing. Based on thorough study of 
the Texan campaign for control of the 
Southwest in 1861-62, and written from 
firsthand knowledge of the terrain, this 
novel seems to me outstanding in its 
rendering of experience, particularly of 
place, and stronger and sounder than 
most historical fiction in some of its 
characterization. 

Most of the better novels I have read 
recently are European. The Pledge, by 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt, is a grim, brief, 
and unforgettable story of the solution 
of a horrible crime—with a_ notably 
realized Alpine setting. The Kingdom 
under the Sea, by Henri Queffélec, is a 
fine novel of Breton fishermen, one 
which combines personal drama of great 
intensity—based on searching charac- 
terization—with absorbing and beauti- 
fully achieved experience of the fisher- 
men’s life at sea and its dangers and 
triumphs. The Lion, by Joseph Kessel, 
takes the reader with the narrator into 
the heart of an African game preserve, 
holds him with singularly compelling 
power through the working out of a 
strange drama in which the chief actors 
are the game warden, his wife, his 10- 
year-old daughter, a half-tame lion, and 
a Masai warrior. You’ve never read a 


book like this—it’s well worth reading. 

Tidings, by Ernst Wiechert, is the 
story of three brothers, of what was 
once the minor aristocracy in the ex- 
treme Northeastern part of what was 
once the German Reich, who return to 
their homeland after World War II to 
rediscover life and its meaning. I am 
convinced that this book has elements 
of greatness. It may be one of the great 
novels of our time—though any such 
suggestion seems to me foolish: no age 
has rightly judged its contemporary 
writers, and there is no reason why ours 
should be an exception. 
no other book have I found the horrors 
of the Nazi regime so powerfully estab- 
lished in such perspective and with such 
meaning. In no other recent novel have 
I felt the sense of the past, the meaning 
of history, so wholly realized in the very 
tissue of the fiction. Very rarely have 
I found myself so deeply involved emo- 
tionally in my reading of any recent 
book. This novel is long, slow in move- 
ment, demanding of close attention, I 
believe those willing to meet the author 
in this way will be rewarded. 


However, in 


* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
Living Earth, Peter Farb (Harper, $3.75). 
—Good Fishing, R. W. Eschmeyer and 
George S. Fichter (Harper, $2.95).—Grass- 
blade Jungle, Nesta Pain (Coward-McCann, 
$3.75). —Elephants, Richard Carrington 
(Basic Books, $5).—On the Track of Un- 
known Animals, Bernard Heuvelmans (Hill 
& Wang, $6.95).—Animal Camouflage, 
Adolph Portmann (University of Michigan 
Press, $4.50).—Planet Earth, Karl Stumpff 
(University of Michigan Press, $5).—The 
Surgeon's Tale, Robert G. Richardson (Scrib- 
ners, $4.95).—Call the Doctor, E. 8S. Turner 
(St. Martin’s, $3.95).—The John Wood Case, 
Ruth Suckow (Viking, $3.95).—Providence 
Island, Jacquetta Hawkes (Random, $3.50). 
—The Crossing, Clay Fisher (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $3.50).—The Pledge, Friedrich Duerren- 
matt (Knopf, $3).—The Kingdom under the 
Sea, Henri Queffélec (Pantheon, $3.50).— 
The Lion, Joseph Kessel (Knopf, $3.75).— 
Tidings, Ernst Wiechert (Macmillan, $4.50). 


What They’re Reading— 


In Germany: 


Fiction: 


Dr. Schiwago, by Boris Pasternak (S. Fischer-Verlag, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many). The German translation of the famous book. 

Am griinen Strand der Spree, by Hans Scholz (Verlag Fischer & 
Campe, Hamburg, Germany; Lizenzausgabe S, Fischer-Verlag, Frankfurt, 


Germany). A story of Berlin. 


Nonfiction: 


Von Ort zu Ort, by Theodor Heuss (Rainer Wunderlich-Verlag, Tii- 
bingen). Memoirs of the President of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Berlin—Schicksal einer Weltstadt, by Professor Walther Kiahlehn 
(Biederstein- Verlag, Munich, Germany). Berlin memories of a journalist. 


In the United States of America: 


Fiction: 


Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak (Pantheon; $5). Nobel Prize 


winner in literature. 


Exodus, by Leon Uris (Doubleday; $4.50). 


Nonfiction: 


Only in America, by Harry Golden (World; $4). Observations on 


U.S.A. life. 


*Twixt Twelve and Twenty, by Pat Boone (Prentice Hall; $2.95). A 
book with special appeal to those between 12 and 20. 
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REPORTER 


they may 
aware of it 
interna- 


Though 
not be 
now, many 
tional students heading for the eastern 
part of Oregon, U.S.A., for study this 
coming school year have a special treat 
in store for them. In November they 
may get an invitation to an “Interna- 
tional Welcome Banquet,” a 
which will bring together all the stu- 
dents in the area for food and fellow- 
ship. Its sponsors are the Rotarians of 
GRESHAM, OreEG. Last students 
from 24 nations came to the 
many bringing with them thei 
parents in the United States. GRESHAM 
Rotarians held the first banquet 1956, 
mailing invitations to 34 students in the 
PORTLAND area. The ladies fried chicken 
all day, despite the fact that a freezing 
rain was coating streets and highways 
with ice. Too late to call the banquet 
off, they decided to go ahead. The de- 
cision was rewarded a few atel 
when the first guest came in, 
the snow from his wraps. Eventually 
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This electronic “fining” board 
invented by member William R. 
Barbier (right) gives Rotarians 
of Paradise, Calif., a sporting 
chance. A signal from a radio 
transmitter sets the board in mo- 
tion. The Club member tries 
to stop it at a financially oppor- 
tune moment (also see item), 


News and photos from 


Rotary’s 10,255 Clubs 








154 people arrived and the banquet was 
a success, In 1957, 265 people attended 
and enjoyed a program put on by the 
63 students present (see photo). The 
Club followed up the banquet that year 
with a letter-writing contest in which 
students gave their impressions of the 
gathering. Last year the Club added a 
two-hour social period to the affair, 
which has developed into one of the 
irgest and finest events of its kind in 
the area. 


Nowhere in the 
United States has the 
game of bowling 
rolled into more lives than in the sunny 
State of California. Lavish bowling em- 
here offer every possible con- 
venience to patrons, including closed- 
circuit television by which parents can 
keep an eye on children. In light of 
California’s rush to the hardwood alleys, 
the results of the recent bowling tourna- 
ment sponsored by Rotary District 526 
surprising. Sixty-three teams 
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the Gold Rush 


poriums 


are not 


“Getting to know you” is the 
purpose of a big dinner for inter- 
national students sponsored by 
Rotarians of Gresham, Oreg. 
Here member Curt L. Straw in- 
terviews a guest (see item), 
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from 50 Rotary Clubs took part, some 
teams travelling more than 300 miles to 
be there. Rotary’s 1958-59 President, 
Clifford A. Randall, rolled the first ball 
of the tourney. Rotarians of VAN Nuys 
won top honors. 
Club Sparks When citizens of 
X-Ray Fund CHATSWOOD, AUSTRAL- 
1A, a suburban com- 


munity on the north side of Sydney 
Harbor, decided to equip their local hos- 
pital with X-ray equipment, a familiar 
problem loomed before them: who 
would raise the money? They asked the 
local Rotary Club. CHATswoop Rotarians 
accepted the challenge and 12 months 
later, under the direction of 1958-5! 
President George Nicol, they had raised 
£39,000 needed to buy the equipment. 


The Rotary Club of 
BoisE City, OKLA., 
represents another 
link in a long chain of Rotary Clubs 
which have started pig projects for rural 
youth. Last year Club members pur- 
chased a registered Poland China gilt 
and awarded it to a local 10-year-old 
boy. This year the boy returned a sow 
pig from the first litter, which in turn 
was awarded to another youth. And so 
the chain will lengthen in years to come. 


Boise City 
Pig Project 


Electronic gadgets 
can do about any- 
thing: gauge preci- 
sion parts, control inventories, sort 
chicken eggs, and classify everything 
from fingerprints to freight cars. Now, 
thanks to the engineering wizardry of 
an imaginative Rotarian, electronics has 
transformed the “fining period”—for- 
merly a time of good-natured moans 
and groans in the Rotary Club of Para- 
DISE, CALIF.—into a which, be- 
lieve it or not, Club members actually 
look forward to each week. They are 
still digging into their pockets for fines 
ranging from $1 to $3 (which finance 
Club projects). But with member Wil- 
liam R. Barbier’s recent invention—a 
black box crammed with tubes, wires, 
and parts from an old pinball machine 
—they feel they have a sporting chance 
of getting off with no fine. And with 
the right combination of luck, 
and skill they might even win a free 
lunch. The fun begins when a member 
is handed a small! box containing a radio 
transmitter. He presses a button, send- 
ing a signal which the big black box 
translates into a flurry of flashing lights 
on a large board (see photo). On it are 
listed the names of all Club members. 
The trick is for the member to press 
the “stop” button at the right time. If 
the machine stops with the “$1” win- 
dow and the lamp beside a member’s 
name lighted, for example, that is the 
amount of the fine. The rules get more 


You Can't 
Beat It! 


session 


speed, 
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complicated as combinations of names, 
fines, question marks, and “tilt” signs 
come into play. Since the lights blink 
rapidly and in such confusing sequence, 
no one has been able to beat the system, 
and the black box doles out fines with 
mechanical impartiality. Besides, if 
anyone comes close to figuring it out, 
PARADISE Rotarians suspect that Inventor 
3arbier would rewire a few circuits be- 
fore the next meeting 


An old and practical 
definition of news 
that news is 
“anything that makes the reader cluck, 
‘Well, mercy me!’” The Rotary Club of 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., feels sure that the 
Rotary world will cluck when it learns 
about the 850 Rotarians who visited one 
of its regular meetings recently. What’s 
ATLANTIC City Rotarians claimed 
as they crawled out from under the 
deluge of guests, this is surely a record! 
They would like to hear from any Ro- 
tary Club that has ever had more than 
850 guests for a regular meeting. What 
swelled the attendance was a conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators, many of whose 
members are Rotarians, which met in 
ATLANTIC City that week. 


Swinging from 
the Chandeliers 


states 


more, 


The big bird cage behind Past Club 
Presidents Winston Wickenden, Clif- 
ford Romer, and Charles Dorsey (left 
to right) was built by 8l Rotarians of 
Santa Maria, Calif. (also see item). 


Music to The automobile deal- 
Their Ears er, a bit out of 

breath, paused in his 
to glance about him. It was a 
bright Spring day in California. It was 
an ideal day for a round of golf. Or to 
be out on the near-by Pacific Ocean after 
the big fish. But Hal McBride, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Santa Maria, 
CaLir., was digging a ditch. And as he 
looked about him, he saw many of his 
fellow Rotarians doing tasks equally 
strange to the business or profession 
that they normally followed. Sitting be- 
hind the wheel of a fork-lift tractor was 
Dennis Dallaston, an investment broker. 
Perched 30 feet high in the air was 
Ray Hardy, a sugar-refining executive. 
All were working on a project which 
has spanned three years and which, 
since its completion, has brought pleas- 
ure to thousands of residents of the 
They were building an aviary 
(see photo) which now houses hundreds 
of birds ranging in size from tiny 


work 


area. 
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finches to huge predators. On this 
project they provided the manpower 
that resulted in a $10,000 aviary being 
constructed for less than $1,500. They 
built it in Waller County Park, a favor- 
ite picnicking spot in the SANTA MARIA 
area. To help entertain the youngsters 
several years ago, the local park care- 
taker obtained some geese, ducks, chick- 
ens, a few deer, elk, and monkeys and 
started a little zoo. But the facilities 
were not the best. The county pro- 
vided no money for the project. Soon 


afterward the Santa Maria Rotary Club 
launched a fund to build new pens for 
the animals. 

Pipe for framing was solicited from 
oil firms. Contractors donated time and 
materials, and Rotarians worked on 
week-ends for five months to build nine 
pens, each nine by nine feet, with con- 
crete floors and shelter houses. The 
completion of the $5,000 pens for less 
than $700 was only the beginning. The 
County Park Department had a master 
plan for a zoological garden in the park, 





Anourt the square of tables sat an 
office manager, a medical secretary, 
a patent attorney, a publisher, and 
11 other persons of diverse back- 
grounds. They shared a common 
problem: all were retired or were 
about to retire. What could they do 
to make their retirement years useful 
and satisfying? 

Their reason for meeting this day 
was to think. Specifically they were 
to think of all the factors which they 
considered important in retirement 
planning. In an atmosphere of “any 
idea is a good idea,” they were ap- 
plying the technique of “brainstorm- 
ing” to the old and burdensome prob- 
lems which confront retired people. 

Edwin J. MacEwan, the man who 
came up with the plan for such a 
meeting, sold his Rotary Club of 
Paterson, New Jersey, on sponsoring 
it, and now was carrying the idea 
through even to the mimeographing 
of the results. His first session pro- 
duced 102 retirement “factors.” These 
he reduced to ten broad problem 
how to feel useful; finances; 
shelter; health; companionship; 
family relationships; employment; 
recreation; and others. Each area, 
he announced, would be “brain- 
stormed” at a future session. 

Armed with a blackboard, chalk, 
and a positive attitude, Rotarian 
MacEwan and his group began to 
call out suggestions on “What can 


areas: 





Age-Old Problems ‘Brainstormed’ 


On improving family relationships: “Don’t insist that the grandchildren re- 
semble you,” a retiree suggests. They're “brainstorming” retirement problems. 


be done to improve retirees’ family 
relationships?” “Be patient ... keep 
family matters confidential . . . at- 
tend all family celebrations . . . do 
not insist that the grandchildren re- 
semble you... be cheerful .. . don't 
be ‘nosey’.. .” Suggestions tumbled 
forth faster that they could be re- 
corded. 

In a later session the group, whose 
ages range from 60 to 75, listed jobs 
in which they feel their skills could 
be easily used. In another 
they “brainstormed” topics such as 
recreation, health, and companionship 
for retired people. “It’s purely an 
experiment,” Rotarian MacEwan ex- 
plains. “But we have hopes that some- 
day we may come up with some un- 
usual solutions to the retirement 
problems which confront 14 million 
Americans.” 

As far as he is concerned, his group 
has already generated one good idea, 
It is the suggestion that retired 
people work in hospitals in return 
for “credit” against the day they 
might require hospitalization. Two 
advantages of this plan, he points 
out, are the feeling of security to 
many living on limited incomes, and 
the satisfaction of performing useful 
work. The group listed more than 
60 jobs in hospitals for which there 
is a current labor shortage and which 
it feels one or more of its members 
could do on a full- or part-time basis. 


session 
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Eleven students of local colleges stage a mock session of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council during a Youth Week sponsored by the Rotary Club of Ranchi, India. 
The week also included debates, free shows for children, and fine-arts competition. 


Except for the tiling of the roof, Rotarians of Bondi Junction, Australia, did all 
the work on this new meeting hall, shown here in the construction stage, for lcecal 
Girl Guides. Club members first went out and raised the money for the materials. 


Started as a “gag” by Rotarians 
of Lakewood, Ohio, this eight- 
piece German band puts out the 
sweetest music this side of the 
Rhine. Now it plays for char- 
itable functions. Similar spirit 
won Rotarians of Lakewood a 
service “grand slam” in their 
District last year (see item). 


and included in this master plan was 
an aviary. Rotarians started a commu- 
nity drive which raised $1,150. Then, 
every week-end for 21 consecutive 
weeks, Rotarians turned out to work 
on the project—as many as 45 or 50 
on some Saturdays. On rainy week-ends 
Rotarian Galen Hartwich provided a 
warehouse where trusses were fabri- 
cated. In mid-July, five months after 
they began, the job was finished. The 
pens cover 6,100 square feet of ground 
area and contain 162,000 cubic feet of 
space. And now when Rotarians visit 
Waller Park, the singing of the birds 
in their shiny new cages is indeed sweet 
music to their ears. 


All in Every year in Ro- 
One Year tary District 663 the 

District Governor 
awards certificates to Rotary Clubs 
which did outstanding work in the 
avenues of service. When the awards 
were passed out this year, the occasion 
brought back memories of the previous 
year’s “grand slam” by the Rotary Club 
of Lakewoop, Ono. That year it won 
the District’s top award in Vocational, 
International, Youth, Club, and Commu- 
nity Service. Here are a few samples 
of what Lakewoop Rotarians did in 12 
months: sponsored a “Social Careers 
Day,” a tour for 40 high-school students 
interested in welfare work; surveyed 
Club members’ participation in trade 
and professional organizations; collected 
clothing for the Rotary Club of Gore 
Bay, Ont., CANADA, which sold it and 
gave the money to two Indian families 
whose homes had burned; collected sur- 
gical instruments for a hospital in the 
Belgian Congo; sponsored a PeeWee 
Baseball league for 500 boys, a speech 
contest, 18 teams in Junior League base- 
ball, and a clean-up and repair project 
at a camp for crippled children. To 
spice up Club functions, eight members 
organized a German band (see photo), 
which now plays at local charitable 
functions. And in coéperation with the 
local recreation department, LAKEwoop 
Rotarians sponsored a symphony orches- 
tra and a woodworking shop for adult 
men 65 years and older. 


Bite-Size For their outstand- 
Newsbits ing youth work, 11 
Massachusetts Ro- 
tary Clubs known as the Council of 
South Shore Rotary Clubs received a 
certificate of merit from the National 
Police Officers Association of America 
recently. The award was presented dur- 
ing a joint ladies’ night meeting of 
which the Rotary Club of BRAINTREE was 
host. ... Travelling by rail from ANAKA- 
PALLI to BomBAY, INDIA, to their District 
Conference, Rotarians of several differ- 
ent communities boarding the special 
coach en route declared the coachload 
of Rotarians and their wives constituted 
an “intercity meeting on wheels.” They 
forthwith proceeded with introductions, 
short speeches describing their Club ac- 
tivities, and a spot of tea, all of which 
whisked away three delightful hours. 
Eight foreign-exchange students at- 
tending Bethel College presented a pro- 
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gram recently at a meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club of Newton, Kans. They de- 
scribed their experiences as students in 
the U.S.A. ... Two Rotary Clubs put up 
new road signs recently. The Rotary 
Club of MempPuis, TENN., joined with 12 
MeMPHIs civic and service organizations 
in erecting an ornamental iron frame- 
work large enough to display the em- 
blems of every group. Rotarians of 
NortH OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., feel sure 
that no Rotarian motoring into their 
town will fail to notice the time and 
ocation of their Club meeting place. 
They erected four-by-eight-foot signs on 

main highways leading into the city. 


One of Members, long-time 
the Best members, were call- 
ing it one of the best 

Rotary meetings they had ever attended. 
It started one day late last year when 
Rotarians of Curacao, NETHERLANDS AN- 
ILLES, learned that their city would host 

a conference of all diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of The Netherlands assigned 


: . ; ; Rotarians of Branson-Hollister, Mo., turn radio auctioneers for the day, describ- 
to South and Central American nations. 


: . : ing merchandise donated by local merchants and accepting bids by telephone. 
They invited the chief of the meeting, This year they sold everything from a meal to an automobile, and raised $1,563. 
Netherlands Foreign Minister J. M. A. H. 
Luns, to speak to their Club during his 
visit to the city. At his suggestion they 
xtended the invitation to all the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic conference, Then, 
to make it really an international affair, 
they invited representatives of all the 
[bero-American nations who reside in 
Curacao. The result (see photo) was 
one of the most international Rotary 
Club meetings ever held. “If ever there 
need for human understanding and 
better human effort,” Foreign Min- 
ter Luns told the Rotarians and their 
ruests, “it is now You are, in your 


phere, doing a very useful service.” sae . : P 
Twice a year Rotarians of Renmark, Australia, pack picnic baskets and cruise up 


T Club Two Rotary Clubs the broad Murray River. They also conducted a local “learn to swim” campaign. 
wo ubdSs aa’. . 


Mark 25th Year Observe the 25th an- Photos: Fischer 
niversary of their & 

harters this month. Congratulations! 
They are Kéce, DENMARK, and RIVERA, 
URUGUAY. 

Thirteen Past Presidents of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sarasota, FLA., were 
honored in that Club’s recent celebra- 

on of its 33d year. A special title of 

Mr. Rotary” was conferred upon char- 

member Walter C. Kennedy by the 
other Club members. .. . Charter 
mber Ralph MacPherson was 
onored at the 3lst charter celebration 

f the Rotary Club of NEw WESTMINSTER, 

C., CanaDA. Long-distance telephone 
reetings came to Rotarian MacPherson 
ind to other Club members from Rotary 
International’s 1958-59 President, Clif- 
ford A. Randall, and from travelling 

embers of the Club. . . . Thirty-five 

rs ago Mary E. Maneely struck a 
ord on the piano and the newly 
formed Rotary Club of DoyLEstown, PA., 
irst into its first song. Today the same 


Miss Maneely its at the keyboard dur- many countries of South and Cen- 
ing Rotary Club mee tings. At the Club's tral America get acquainted at a 
soth-anniversary celebration not long meeting of the Rotary Club of Cur- 
igo DoYLESTOWN Rotarians gave her an acao, Netherlands Antilles. The 
electric clock, a new purse containing a Club presented a teak letter-opener 
$100 bill, and their wishes for many to the guest of honor, Foreign Min- 
nore years of harmonious relationship. ister J. M. A. H. Luns (see item). 


The Rotary Club of FILLMoreg, CALIr., 


Diplomats of The Netherlands and 
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The Happy Schoolhouse 


Tue OLD WOODEN schoo! building 
was feeling sad indeed. One by one the 
children who once had recited their les- 
sons within it, and who once had made 
its playground ring with happy chil- 
dren’s games, had moved away. Now 
there were no sounds at all, and the 
little schoolhouse was as forlorn a 
schoolhouse as you could imagine 

But the saddest day was yet to come 
Long after the grass had grown un- 
tended, all but hiding the little walk, a 
band of men with saws and hammers and 
bars began to tear the little schoolhouse 
apart. “Alas,” the schoolhouse sighed, 
“I'm finished.” Much to its surprise, 
however, the men carefully put 
piece on a truck and carried it to an- 
other town. There, before it could col- 
lect its thoughts (which were scattered 
with all its pieces), the schoolhouse 
found itself being put back together. It 
had a new—and bigger—foundation, a 
new roof, a fresh coat of paint, electric 
lights, and a new name. Best of al 
it wasn’t long before it heard a familiar, 
happy sound, the sound of children’s 
voices. 

The men who wrote the happy ending 
to the story are real-life characters: the 
62 members of the Rotary Club of Goul- 
burn, Australia. Six years ago they 
surveyed their city and its environs to 
determine the number of mentally re- 
tarded children needing special educa- 
tional facilities. The need for such a 
school was urgent, they discovered. Be- 
fore long they sponsored the formation 


each 


recently passed the 35-year mark, cele- 
brating the occasion with a meeting 
honoring its two remaining charter 
members, Fergus Fairbanks and James 
Shiells. 

The WAYNESBORO, VA., News-Virginian 
saluted the local Rotary Club on its re- 
cent 34th anniversary with a picture 
and a three-column story about the Club. 


month’s 
Clubs 


Since last 
listing of new 
in this department, 
Rotary has entered 83 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- 
rentheses) are Aars (Nibe), Denmark; 
Mortagne et le Perche (Alencon), 
France; Vehmaa (Myniémiaki), Finland; 
Witten/Ruhr (Bochum), Germany; 
Rouen-Rouvray (Rouen), France; North 
Portland (East Portland and Portland), 
Oreg.; Grants (Gallup), N. Mex.; Modes- 
to South Side (Modesto), Calif.; Faenza 
(Forli), Italy; Frosinone (Viterbo), 
Italy; Kaw Valley [Kansas City] (Kan- 
sas City), Kans.; Sahdol (Jabalpur), In- 
dia; Reedley (Selma), Calif.; Walgett 
(Narrabri and Moree), Australia; Giri- 
dih (Gaya), India; Barranco (Lima and 
La Victoria), Peru; Mahumirim (Cara- 


83 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 
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of a local “Subnormal Children’s Wel- 
fare Association.” Soon the association 
was conducting special classes in the 
local Scout Hall, and soon it was ap- 
parent that permanent quarters were 
needed. 

The State Department of Education 
offered the unused schoolhouse 14 miles 
away in the bush. The City Council 
donated a half acre of land. Goulburn 
Rotarians took it from there. As the 

relates, they moved the 
house and rebuilt it. More than 100 
local tradesmen helped them. Goulburn 
Rotarians worked 15 week-ends on the 
30-by-40-foot building, which today is a 
serviceable monument to community co- 
Operation. At one point in the rebuild- 
ing operation, 14 electricians arrived on 
the job. Three hours later the wiring 
job was complete. 

If you visit the schoolhouse today, 
look up on the wall and you will see a 


story school- 


tinga), Brazil; Coronel Fabriciano (Gov- 
ernador Valadares), Brazil; Sao Paul- 
Ipiranga (Sao Paul-Sul), Brazil; North- 
ridge (Canoga Park), Calif.; Roxbury 
(Denville), N. J.; Tirupati (Madras), 
India; Versailles (Greenville), Ohio; 
Risca, England; Porto de Més (Alcoba- 
da), Portugal; Loérrach-Hochrhein-Wie- 
sental (Freiburg), Germany; 
awara (Aomori), Japan; Fakenham, 
England; Pelican Rapids (Fergus Falls), 
Minn.; Moshi (Mombasa), Tanganyika; 
Toowoomba South (Toowoomba), Aus- 
tralia; Amreli (Rajkot), India; Cambay 
(Ahmedabad), India; Yokkaichi North 
(Yokkaichi), Japan; Dahanu (Surat), 
India; Tatsuno (Himeji), Japan; Pasay 
(Manila), The Philippines; Taos (Santa 
Fe), N. Mex.; Watertown (Thomaston), 
Conn.; Georgetown, British Guiana; San 
sjenedetto del Tronto (Ascoli Piceno), 
Italy; Rotterdam-Delfshaven (Rotter- 
dam), The Netherlands; Roédon (M6r- 
sil), Sweden; Saint-Avold (Sarregue- 
mines), France; Affula (Nazareth), Is- 
rael; Osasco (Sao Paulo Oeste), Brazil; 
Laranjal Paulista (Tieté), Brazil; Gra- 
mado-Canela (Taquara), Brazil; Sami- 
pata (Santa Cruz de la Sierra), Bolivia; 
Maleny (Caloundra), Australia; Pine 
Rivers (Nundah), Australia; Tokyo Ike- 


Goshog- 


An old schoolhouse was trucked 14 
miles into town and rebuilt into this 
school for mentally retarded children 
by Rotarians of Goulburn, Australia. 


silver Rotary emblem, a silver key, and 
the school’s original visitors’ record. In 
the record are the names of all the men 
who made the fondest dreams of the 
schoolhouse come true. 





More than 100 local tradesmen helped 
Rotarians enlarge the school. . . . (Left) 
Rotarian Allan Gulson, originator of 
the project, hands the keys to Rotar- 
ian Ted Woodwell, president of the 
local Children’s Welfare Association. 


bukuro (Tokyo-North), Japan; Tulear 
(Tananarive), Madagascar; Monroe (Be- 
loit), Wis.; East Wentworth [Hamilton] 
(Hamilton), Ont., Canada; Westminster 
(Fitchburg), Mass.; Karlskoga Soédra 
(Karlskoga), Sweden; Argenteuil (Eng- 
hien-Montmorency and Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye), France; Carrollton [New Or- 
leans] (New Orleans), La.; Lindsay 
(Porterville), Calif.; Sallisaw (Van 
Buren), Okla.; North Santa Barbara 
(Santa Barbara), Calif.; Malvern (Prah- 
ran), Australia; Tokushima West (Toku- 
shima), Japan; North Rockhampton 
(Rockhampton), Australia; Hospet 
(Bangalore), India; Dhrangadhra (Sur- 
endranagar), India; Dinapore (Patna), 
India; Toulouse-Ouest (Toulouse), 
France; Arsikera (Bangalore), India; 
Englewood (Venice-Nokomis), Fla.; 
East Honolulu (Waikiki [Honolulu]), 
Hawaii; Loudon (Lenoir City), Tenn.; 
Grand Island (Kenmore), N. Y.; Damoh 
(Saugor), India; Corrimal (Bulli), Aus- 
tralia; Eisenstadt (Wiener Neustadt), 
Austria; Clamecy-Morvan (Nevers and 
Auxerre), France; Kakunodate (Ky- 
oto), Japan; Amboise (Tours), France; 
Aztac (Farmington), N. Mex.; Fort Vic- 
toria (Gwelo), Southern Rhodesia; Bhil- 
wara (Bansilal Chaudri), India. 
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Uncle Sam: Hearty Host 


[Continued from page 13] 


75 nations no longer pay a visa fee, 
and the State Department hopes to 
waive the charge by reciprocal agree- 
ment with remaining countries. 

The insulting tenor of visa-application 
interviews has been altered to give less 
offense (how would you like to be asked 
by a consular clerk if you’d ever en- 
gaged in procuring?). 
Fingerprinting—the understood 
and most resented entry requirement— 


prostitution or 
least 


is out. 

Thanks to the Justice Department’s 
Immigration Service, feminine glamour 
and modern greet 
deplaners today at our New York, Miami, 
Los Angeles, and Honolulu international 
airports. At New York’s Idlewild, for 
instance, a staff of 18 multilingual young 
ladies—mostly college graduates and all 
displaying a “U. S. Immigration” pin on 
a pocket of their trim, light-blue uni- 
forms—stands three-shift duty to wel- 
that they have 
passports and medical records in order, 
and assist them even to the extent of 


efficiency overseas 


come newcomers, see 


baby-sitting. 

Recently a West German newspape1 
publisher, arriving with sour memories 
of a 1955 shoddiness and 
prevailed at Idlewild, 

startled to hear himself 
greeted in German by receptionist Brita 
Strandberg. After riffllng through his 
locuments, she directed him to an immi- 


a 
% 


* 
Y, . 


visit when 
disorder was 


igreeably 


a an 


gration control booth, where he was 
processed in a couple of minutes. 

He then went to the Customs Bureau’s 
new baggage-inspection area, handsome- 
ly decorated in restful pastel tones. 
With a pleased smile, he collected his 
suitcases from a handy self-claim bin, 
stacked them on a supermarket-type 
“Self-Service Luggage Kart”—displaying 
a “Welcome” sign in 13 languages—and 
trundled them a short distance to a con- 
veyor belt leading to checkout counters, 
each manned by a customs inspector. 

Aided by a new, simplified sheet that 
supplants the old, legalistic, and time- 
consuming declaration form for dutiable 
articles, the examiner made short work 
of clearing the German, who bowled off 
for New York 15 minutes after setting 
foot on American soil. 

Since immigration personnel must 
scramble in all sorts of dirty weather 
from pitching, wind-swept Coast Guard 
cutters to ships entering New York har- 
bor, the Service’s feminine receptionists 
are not aboard to greet passengers and 
pre-check their papers en route to the 
pier. Immigration has 
planted the grouchy, mossbacked inspec- 
with 
of whom 


However, sup- 


tors of times 
younger 
several languages. 
“It makes them 
necked officials but 
we talk to them in their own language, 
I was told by Philip Flashner, a smiling, 
pleasant-mannered examiner who spoke 
French, Spanish, Italian, or German as 
during a_ recent 


past personable 


men, many speak 


feel we're not stiff- 
real friends when 


” 


occasion demanded 


processing of passengers aboard the 
French liner Liberté. “Also, they answer 
questions quickly instead of floundering 
around in English, so we speed inspec- 
tion while making them feel at home 
away from home.” 
Until planned new 
structed, customs officials see no way 
to eliminate all the inconveniences of 
baggage examination on the dingy, anti- 
quated piers that stick out like 
thumbs along New York’s water front. 
“They were built years ago for cargo 
handling, with passengers the last con- 
sideration,” explains Collector of Cus- 
toms Robert W. Dill. “If they’d been the 
‘broadside’ instead of ‘finger’ type, it 
would easy to 
alongshore for a streamlined checkout 
like our airport setup. Thank heaven, 
we're going to have just that when the 
new Holland-America Line wharf opens 
for business on the East River next 
year. It’s the broadside kind, the first 
1960s. 


docks are con- 


sore 


have been add space 


of several to be built in the early 

“Meanwhile, we're saving passengers’ 
time on the old piers. A 
months ago we did away with separate 
inspection cabin, 
and tourist take 
citizens and visitors on a first-come-first- 


couple of 
areas for first-class, 
passengers, and we 


served basis. Formerly 
signed to the less crowded first and cab- 
were left to their 
while handling tourist 
Now an examiner 


he’s 


inspectors as- 
in sections twiddle 
thumbs 
class were jammed. 
reports to a central desk where 
assigned the first person in line.” 

The recent Government reforms cou- 


those 


Photos: (1) Jeffers; (2. 5) Roberta: (25) Fehiy 
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18 


Py 


me 


’ Twenty-Six Who Never Miss 


On hand for meetings for a quarter century or more. 


(1) Ray W. McKenna, senior active, 28 years, Centralia, 
Wash.; (2) W. L. Blakney, senior active, 37% yrs., (3) Leroy W. K. 
Jennings, senior active, 26% yrs., (4) John Ray, drugs—retail- 
D. P. Russey, newspaper publishing, 29% 
Jess Warren, funeral directing, 26% 
Abilene, Tex.; (7) Brockway Crouch, senior active, 27% yrs., 
(8) James H. Hickman, paper-box manufacturing, 26% yrs., 
Schwarzenberg, senior active, 31% yrs., (10) 
photography, 39% yrs., 
senior active, 
George E. Carr, senior active, 25% 34 


ing, 26% yrs., (5) 


yrs., (6) 


(9) Oscar C. 
James E. Thompson, commercial 
(11) Charles Roy Wright, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; (12) 
yrs., Parma, Ohio; (13) 
31 yrs., Marshall, Ill.; 
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Charles Clapp, lumber—retailing, 
(14) Marvin N. Dodson, printing, 291% 


(18) 


yrs.—all of 


27% yrs.—all of 
yrs., (25) 


Sterling P. 


23 


yrs., Troy, Ala.; (15) Paul T. Karr, senior active, 34 yrs.; (16) 
Lauth, senior active, 32% yrs., (17) Arthur E. 

dentistry, 30 yrs.—all of Maywood, III. 

Hart, newspaper publishing, 35% 
Commerce, Tex.; (19) Harry S. Graham, railroad transporta- 
tion, 30 yrs., Petaluma, Calif.; (20) Ray Van Meter, newspaper 
publishing, 33 yrs., Trenton, Mo.; (21) Leslie Easterday, clean- 
ing, 30 yrs., Metropolis, IIl.; 
active, 30% yrs., Avon, N. Y.; (23) Paul D. Green, senior ac- 
tive, 28% yrs., Eugene, Oreg.; (24) Harry Bear, senior active, 
Russell 
Miamisburg, Ohio; (26) Harold Fornoff, musical instruments 
—retailing, 25 yrs., Logan, Utah 


Soffel, 


vrs., 


(22) James H. Green, senior 


Leisz, cemeteries, 27 yrs.—both of 
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pled with President Eisenhower's “Visit 
the U.S.A. in 1960” proclamation couldn't 
have come opportunely tor our 
domestic travel industry. Instead of 
vacationing here, Americans have been 
flocking overseas in droves: in 1955 the 
exodus almost doubled that of five years 
before. Their expenditures abroad sky- 
rocketed from 929 million dollars in 1953 
to one billion 454 million dollars in 1958. 

This whopping 525-million-dollar jump 
raised executive eyebrows in our trans- 


more 


portation systems, hotels, resorts, and 
related enterprises that depend on tour- 
ism to keep cash registers chattering 
Realizing tney couldn’t stem the out- 
going tide, travel-industry leaders hit 
solution: back the Eisenhower 
proclamation with a 
paign to spur citizens of other countries 
to visit the United States. Thus inter- 
national friendship would be invigor- 
ated while tourists 
the conveyances, hotel beds, and restau- 


on a 


world-wide cam- 


from abroad filled 
rant tables vacated by Americans gad- 
ding about in other climes. 
Without a penny in U. 5S. 
aid, the industry embarked this year on 
an all-out drive to attain this 
objective. The 200-odd members of the 
National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions chipped in $500 apiece to finance 
an elaborate “Travel U.S.A. Portfolio,” a 


Treasury 


double 


detailed guide to our tourist attractions, 
travel facilities, and 1960's activities, 
from festivals and rodeos to block-bus- 
ter events like the Eighth Olympic Win- 
ter Games in California next February. 
Fifteen thousand copies of this portfolio 
are being distributed free to overseas 
travel 
panies, 
centers. 
Air-line and steamship 
hound and National! Trailways bus lines, 
travel organizations like American Ex- 


com- 


agencies, 
and Government 


transportation 
information 


firms, Grey- 


press Company, and similar businesses 
with offices abroad are pushing the 
“Travel U.S.A. in 1960” 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
of advertisements and promotional! 
ature, including the enticing folder An 
Invitation to Visit U.S.A., printed in 
seven languages and already seized upon 
by more than 1% million potential 
visitors. 

Though many nations revised curren- 


program with 
worth 


iter- 


cy restrictions to allow citizens more 


money to spend outside the frontiers, 


some still hold their nationals down to 
painfully meager amounts. The | 
are permitted only $280 a person a 


—the French less than $150—hardly 
enough for even a short visit 

But none of the forbids 
chases abroad if they are paid for at 
home with coin of the realm. Quick to 
take advantage of this loophole, travel 
agents now offer short-rationed tourists 
prepaid package tours covering round- 
in-country 


here, 


laws pur- 


trip passage to the States, 
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fares, and most of their hotel accommo- 
dations. Thus travellers can keep much 
of their dollar allowance intact for shop- 
ping, extracurricular entertainment, and 
incidentals while also saving the U.S.A. 
10 percent domestic transportation tax. 
American travel leaders, Gov- 
and 
are a-bustle with projects to bring more 


Today 
ernment officials, private citizens 
overseas Visitors here than ever before. 
State Department negotiators are seek- 
ing removal of remaining 


restrictions. With colorful posters, fold- 


currency 


ers, pictures, and movie films contrib- 
uted by various corporations and foun- 
dations, U. S. Information Agency spe- 
cialists are selling the American travel 
Overseas TV 
supplied 
States. 
S. pavilions at in- 


story abroad. networks 


are being videotapes of life 
in the United 
are scheduled for U. 
trade 

Recently appointed 
‘Visit the U.S.A. in 1960” committee of 
Americans—Conrad Hilton, 
hotel chain; Juan Trippe, of Pan 
American World Airways; Henry 


II; and 15 others—to spearhead a drive 


Travel displays 
ternational fairs. 
was a_ special 
prominent 
or tne 
Ford 
for exhibits, ceremonies, and other ac- 
tivities by business, labor, agricultural, 
educational, and civic groups. 

The National 
Organizations is completing plans for 


Association of Travel 


reception centers to welcome visitors 


in our port cities, while the American 
Automobile Association is distributing 
a guide exclusively for motorists from 
abroad. 

The American Hotel 
readying arrangements to permit pay- 


Association is 


ment for rooms and meals in the native 
currency of dollar-short tourists who 
fail to buy prepaid package tours. The 
Association is also passing word to big- 
city hostelries to employ receptionists 
who collectively know French, German, 
Spanish, or Italian. (Herbert C. Blunck, 
general manager of the Statler-Hilton in 
Washington, D. C., is already one-up in 
this respeet: he maintains a card file of 
local cab drivers who can describe the 
capital’s sights in Japanese, Chinese, and 
most European languages.) 

“We have high hope that 1960 will 
mark the beginning of a new and much 
improved era for visitors to our shores,” 
S. Senator from 
of extensive 


says Jacob K. Javits, U. 
New York and 
legislation to ease international travel. 
“No matter how much propaganda we 
put out about the advantages we enjoy 
in a free world, there is nothing that 
beats the old, basic law: Seeing is be- 
lieving. I think it would be mighty hard 
for Russia to sell her Communist dogma 
have wit- 


sponsor 


to anyone whose own 


nessed the wonders of liberty and our 


eyes 


democratic way of life.” 


The World at Convention Time 


[Continued from page 29] 


affect the German political situation?” 


Berlin: 
convinced 


“Well, most people here are 
must look out for 
political storms. Adenauer’s decision has 
undoubtedly rocked his Christian Demo- 
cratic party and for the first time since 


that we 


he took office there’s a prospect of real 
to his leadership. 
Ludwig 


internal 
The 
Erhard, the Economic Minister and Vice- 


opposition 
big question is whether 
Chancellor, is going to lead the opposi- 
tion faction. If he does, then the party, 
which has been the main stabilizing ele- 
ment in postwar Germany, could be split 
in two. In any case, Adenauer is no 
longer the old mighty undisputed leader 
weeks ago.” 


Berlin 


that he was only a few 

Crawford: “Thank you, 
Tokvo?” 

Tokyo: “Ten 

Crawford: “What effect will the com- 
munes of today have on China 30 years 
from now?” 

Tokyo: “Communist China 
revising its communes last Fall. They 
that 
the communes no longer are a major 
political factor. The 
flow into Hong Kong comes mainly from 


began 


have revived them so drastically 


increased refugee 


lack of food in various parts of China 
due to a breakdown in communications.” 

Crawford: “Paris: What are the pros- 
pects for an atom-bomb-ban agreement 
might explain that the 
man talking to us from Paris has been 
covering the Geneva meeting. 

Paris: “The prospects are very good if 
Krushchev wants a test 
'.. For one, he is most anxious 
Red 
China’s hands and for another he wants 


in Geneva? I 


only because 
ban himse!l 
to keep atomic weapons out of 
to freeze what he believes to be Russia’s 
commanding lead over the United States. 
The unspoken horse trade that seems to 
be taking place in Geneva is a deal on 
serlin in exchange for the atomic-test 
ban that Russia is more anxious to ob- 
tain than Washington.” 

Crawford: “Z, are Mr. Herter’s views 
Dulles’ 


essentially the same as Mr. 


were?” 

Mr. Z: “On matters of principle, they 
are essentially the same as Mr. Dulles’ 
were. On matters of tactics, details, Mr. 
Herter is perhaps more flexible, an ex- 
that Herter O.K.’d the 
seating of the East Germans very quick- 
ly. Mr. Dulle 


ample being 


might have fought for two 
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or three days over that. But when Mr. 
Herter loses his temper, it’s something 
hes\aiaen 

Crawford: “Now, Paris, what is the 
real value of the Summit meeting?” 

Paris: “Well, in a single meeting there 
is little real value, but in periodic meet- 
ings it could be said that there is slightly 
They are a way of getting to know 
your opponent better, of letting out 
team. It might be added that Krush- 
chev seems to need a Summit more than 
Western anxious to 
consolidate Eastern 


more 


statesmen. He is 
the status quo in 
Europe; he is in constant need of pres- 
tige at home and he would very much 
ike to get President Eisenhower Off in 
a corner if only to arouse suspicions in 
Western a separate Soviet- 


American 


Europe of 
deal at the expense of the 
Europeans.” 

Crawford: “Tokyo: When will Red 
China have an atom bomb?” 

Tokyo: “Red China would like to have 
one right now. We must remember that 
munist China does have the know- 
how. It has a nucleus of Western-trained 
physicists who returned to China from 
the United States and Europe after the 
Communists took over. It also has a new 
crop of starry-eyed, eager young grad- 
uates of the new institutes in Peking 
who, incidentally, speak and read Eng- 
lish, French, and German fluently. But 
unist China is short of certain 
it doesn’t have enough electric 
it does not have a metallurgical 
industry capable of producing the alloys 
such 


Con 


Comn 
things 
power, 
required in the manufacture of 
weapons. Communist China on its own, 
not be able to 
begin manufacture 1965 
when its present five-year plan or eight- 
But with large- 


therefore, will probably 
until about 
year plan is completed 
scale Russian help they could speed up 
this timetable.” 
Crawford: “X, 
get 


what happens when all 


countries atom and hydrogen 
bombs?” 

Mr. X: “Well, I think if we knew the 
to that, we'd all be lying awake 
We now have a three-nation bal- 
ance of United States 


and Britain on the one hand and Russia 


answel! 
nights 
power with the 


on the other having atomic or nuclear 
France will become the fourth 
power next month when she ex- 
plodes her first bomb in the Sahara. If, 
after that, smaller, less responsible pow- 


bombs 


atomikt 


ers get atomic weapons, this balance will 
. and we might wake up some 
morning to find that civilization has 
at the whim of a petty dictator.” 
what is the general eco- 


be upset 


ended 
Crawford: “Y, 
nomic outlook in the United States? Are 
we entering a new era of boom?” 
Mr. Y: “Well, pushing along 
well. Department-store sales, retail 


we're 
very 
sales of all kinds, are very good. The 
atest Government and Newsweek's own 

timates of what’s ahead in plant equip- 
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Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 43 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1958. As of 
June 16, 1959, $505,910 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1958. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in parenthe- 
ses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Bathurst (51); Heidelberg (27). 
DENMARK 
Lemvig (29). 
ENGLAND 
Tonbridge (46). 
FINLAND 
Ilmajoki (25); Ekenis (25); 
ja (Pori) (34). 
FRANCE 
Le Bourget—Aulnay-Sous-Bois (24); 
La Fléche (22); Lagny (24); Saint- 
Cloud (20). 


Tel- 


GERMANY 
Bielefeld (40); Bad Driburg (27). 
INDIA 
Dohad (21); Ambala (25); Bhopal 
(24); Dalmianagar (47). 
JAPAN 
Tatebayashi (26); Miki (24); Hiro- 
shima-East (31). 
MEXICO 
Los Mochis (39). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Upper Hutt (38). 
NORWAY 
Halden (38); Alta (23); Sarpsborg 
(42). 
SCOTLAND 
Stonehaven (29). 
SWEDEN 
Grums (34). 
SWITZERLAND 
Entlebuch (26). 
UNITED STATES 
Malverne, N. Y. (21); Secaucus, 
N. J. (22); Trenton, Fla. (19); Ring- 
wood, N. J. (21); Adel, Iowa (50); 
Bothell, Wash. (22); Lyndon, Kans. 
(16); Conway, N. H. (21); Plymouth, 
N. C. (20); Danville, Ill. (31); Eas- 
ley, S. C. (46); Mishawaka, Ind. (49); 
Marion, Wis. (32); Jefferson, Ohio 
(44.) 
WALES 
Portmadoc (26). 
* * * 
Clubs which have attained more than 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1958: 


200 Percenters 


Dax, France (50); Tokushima, 
Japan (60); Moji, Japan (44); Hous- 
ton, Tex. (618); Rahway, N. J. (43); 
Middletown, Conn. (80); Barnes, Eng- 
land (44); Staten Island, N. Y. (102); 
Oshkosh, Wis. (122); Philadelphia, 
Pa, (652); Havertown, Pa. (36); Ex- 
ton-Frazer (29); Levittown-Fairless 
Hills, Oxford, Pa. (42); St. Joseph- 
Benton Harbor, Mich. (163); Para- 
dise, Pa. (28); Seremban, Federation 
of Malaya (31); Crenshaw (Los An- 
geles), Calif. (83); Haddon Heights, 
N. J. (41); Portales, N. Mex, (72); 
Little Ferry, N. J. (16); Potchef- 
stroom, Union of South Africa (29); 
New Orleans, La. (333); Wolfeboro, 
N. H. (34); Tripoli, Lebanon (195). 


300 Percenters 


Malines, Brazil (34); Brussels, Bel 
gium (165); Heights of Greater Cleve 
land, Ohio (114). 


500 Percenters 
Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y. (79) 


For “naming the tune” on a U., S, 
television show, 1958-59 Rotary 
Foundation Fellow Jane P. Mul- 
lins (left), of Southport, England, 
and her two partners won a prize 
of $25,000. Jane has been studying 
sociology at Columbia University. 








ment and pliant building look very good. 


I think safe to say that 
we're just on the verge of what should 
be another beginning late 
this year and certainly in 1960.” 
Crawford: “Now a final question. East 
and West eventually come _ to- 
gether. Governments seem reluctant to 
do so. Is there danger in ordinary in- 
dividuals attempting by travel, 
to bridge the present 


it’s probably 


new boom 


must 


corre- 
spondence, etc., 
gap?” 


Mr. X: “I say there certainly is no 
danger in it. There is hope in it 


ernments can’t move toward getting to- 


Gov- 


gether very much faster than their own 
people will permit them. If people take 
the lead, Governments will necessarily 
follow. It seems to me that you of Ro 
tary have the right idea here. The more 
we can get together with our friends 
abroad, the more we Can get 


with our enemies abroad, the better off 


together 


we shall be 














Going to Brazil ? 


visit 


(QPaximino 


Brazil’s finest precious 
and jewelry 
Center: Av. Rio Branco, 
Copacabana: Rua Santa 
Rio 


stones 


25 - 17" 
Clara 27 

















if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


Bee how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price, Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. M111 Wilmette, Il. 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


oo 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 


RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 
ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 

Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
$3,500 


F.O.8 
Chicago 


Seventy rayon flogs, size 4° x 6", of 
countries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. 
Raised emblem. Complete. 
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Ri) RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


Serving Rotary Clubs for more than 30 years 


;my 
ithing | 
|}myself am Rotary. I cannot neglect it 


| grow 
| world, I 
good. 
| for 


Opinion 


[Continued from page 7] 


these people should be volunteers, able 
to pay their way and trained in advance 
for the country to be visited; learn the 
language, history, customs; and be 
schooled in approach, tact, and ethics. 
Their assignment would be to go out 
and live with the people; be a part of 
them, learn of their thinking, feelings, 
desires, way of life; create mutual un- 
derstanding and friendships; be help- 
ful; be Samaritans for a few 
months—really put into effect the Ro- 
tary motto “Service above Self.” There 
should be no thought of exploiting or 
making money on the mission. It would 
be time spent wholly in the cause of 
From a Rotary Club address. 


good 


service, 


My Contribution to Rotary 

During this year I am definitely going 
to do something about my own personal 
contribution to Rotary. I am going to 
ook around and see if I can find some- 
one to propose for membership in my 
Club. I am going to spend just a few 
minutes each week being personally 
friendly to two or three members with 
whom I normally have no contact. I am 
going to let them know I am personally 
interested in them as fellow citizens 
with ideals in common with mine, even 
though I never meet them elsewhere, 
socially or in business, and can gain 
nothing tangible from them. I know 
that the success of my Rotary Club is 
personal obligation, not just some- 
can leave to a Committee. I 
without missing’ the benefits that give 
Rotary its many facets that cause it to 
in size and usefulness all over the 
need to do this for my own 
I owe it to my fellow Rotarians, 
their good.—From the publication 
of the Rotary Club of Texarkana, 
Arkansas-Teras. 


World Peace and the Individual 
Gurucosinpna Basu, Rotarian 
Auditor 
Calcutta, 

The problem before us today is: 
Should man abandon all efforts to in- 
fluence a changeover so that he can live 
in peace? It may be said that the ex- 
ternal manifestations of conflicts can be 
traced more often than not to the Gov- 
ernments of the countries concerned. 
Most of such countries, however, follow 
in some form or other a system of par- 
liamentary democracy—that is, govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people. Who are these people? They 
are you and I. The simplest step that 
can be taken for influencing the Govern- 
ment of a country is for its people to 
assert their collective opinion. Who is 
better equipped to initiate and imple- 
ment such action than we Rotarians, for 
as Rotarians we are leaders in our re- 
spective vocations and professions as 
in the communities in which we 
live.-—From an address before the Asia 
Regional Conference, Delhi, India. 


India 


also 


Word on Loyalty 

Mrs. Rosert F’. BLOHM 

Wife of Rotarian 

La Canada, California 

Loyalty is one of the most important 
of human characteristics. It involves 
the continual weighing of values, the 
continual making of choices. It may 
frequently involve unpleasantness be- 
cause it may mean the adoption of a 
course that is not for the moment popu- 
lar. Loyalty involves courage. The 
actions necessary to further the wel- 
fare of the group may lead to bitter 
criticism from conflicting factions with- 
in the group. It might seem easier to 
go along with one faction or the other 
and enjoy the warmth of group support 
rather than the bitterness of criticism. 

Loyalty involves intelligence. It can- 
not be both blind and constructive. It 
must be able to weigh and select. Loy- 
alty must be constructively critical. The 





Today we are 


If in a venture this 


If in our hearts we 


If we have cast the 
To encourage 


If we have 


on 
those 
parried idle 


Then our wealth 





browing Hicher in Rotary 


richer than yesterday 

If we have spread friendly cheer on our way. 
test has 
Is it honest and fair with nothing to hide. 

have felt it our task 

To be helpful to others whenever they ask. 

If we have smiled when a young child looked up, 
When a stray wagged his tail as we petted the pup. 
waters our bread 

who were unwisely led. 

gossip and strife, 

Know we can glide and not stumble through life. 
Faith and these precepts will kindle the fires 

To bring to full glow these 
will never crumble 
For we shall grow richer day after day. 


Rotarian, Berkeley, Calif. 


been tried, 


selfless desires. 
away 


—LEsTER W. HINK, SR. 
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“He’s working too hard? Just what 
kind of a diagnosis do you call that!” 


loyal person cannot remove himself 
from the scene of action while he criti- 
cizes the actions of other members of 
the group. He must enter physically 
and mentally into the fight. Loyalty 
is not a passive characteristic. 

Finally, the test of loyalty is not what 
the other fellow has or has not done 
for the group. The only test is “What 
have I, as a member of the group, done 
to improve it?” 


Bigger People in a Smaller World 
E. A. CoMBATALADE, Rotarian 
Public-Relations Director 
Sacramento, California 

Our scientists are madly absorbed in 
a nerve-wracking race to match bomb 
for bomb, satellite for satellite. How 
much more wonderful if they could con- 
coct a catalytic agent that would stimu- 
late the fundamental qualities of human 
beings to rise above the man-created 
barriers and merge in global friendship! 
totary can contribute greatly toward 
this end. If leaders don’t do something 
toward creating a world of fellowship, 
who will? 

You ask, “What can I, as a little in- 
dividual, do?” First, you must learn to 
get along with yourself. You may have 
to change your attitudes, and this re- 
quires reat character. Second, you must 
develop a positive approach toward the 
challenging problems that confront us. 
Too many have a negative attitude. 

If our world is to become smaller, peo« 
ple must become bigger in order to live 
successfully in it. Rotary’s great con- 
tribution is the building of broader 
outlooks and wider horizons for its 
members.—From a District 519 Assem- 


bly address. 


Men of Energy 

Ray SeEnKowsKI, High-School Student 

Hamtramck, Michigan 

After seeing the men of Rotary in 
action, I couldn’t help thinking of some- 
thing I happened to read a while ago. 


vine and author, it is very short and to 
the point and it typifies Rotary so much 
that I thought I would read it to you to 
show you why I relate Rotary to en- 
ergy: “A strong will, a settled purpose, 
an invincible determination, can accom- 
plish almost anything; and in this lies 
the distinction between great men and 
little men.”—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress 
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MAY TAG 


Exceptional Profits Reported from 


MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


@ An ideal investment for individuals 
or groups. 

@ Requires less time than normal 
investments yet returns higher yield, 


Investigate the unusual profit potential of Maytag 
equipped coin laundry stores now. New Maytag 
unattended Coin Laundries are a proven and es- 
tablished business—tailored to modern American 
methods of living and shopping. The Maytag com- 
mercial coin laundry requires no experience, mod- 
erate investment, and can be managed easily 
without interfering with other investments. 


Write, wire or phone for full information today: 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
America’s Leading Laundry Specialists 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. R8, Newton, Iowa 





OVLAVI 


4 
‘3 


Nc 
“27 COIN-OPERATED WASHERS BG?” 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Be sure to notify THE ROTARIAN at least 5 weeks before you move. This will provide ade- 
quate time to process your change of address without any delay in service. 

When you write always include the name of your Rotary Club. Enclose the address label 
from a recent issue if available. Include your postal zone number if you have one. 


THE ROTARIAN 1600 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON, ILL., U.S.A 














| from neighborhood shop to large corporation— 
By Thomas Fuller, a 17th Century di- | 


WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 


Burroughs adding machines cover a wide range of features, functions, capacities 
and prices. Your choice—from compact ten key to full keyboard —includes famous 
Burroughs dependability. Call our nearby branch for a demonstration. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 





This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations 


BAHAMAS 


aT 6 eS : 
RIGHT ON THE OCEAN— NASSAU, sanamas 


BEACH 
HOTEL 


See Your 
Travel Agent 
New York Office 

LO 5-1114 


Pully air conditioned, mag- 
nificent private beach, new 
‘vision level’’ pool 

Reginald G. Nefzger. Mor 


a ee 


Gen, 








CANADA 
ONTARIO 


SIOUX NARROWS—RED INDIAN 
“ Canada's Water Wonderlar 
ist loatin A recommended 


LODGE 
1 F 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT One { r 
don'’s most favored Hotels. Many ir ns, with privat 
Chelsea Rotary Club meets every T\ ja ‘ 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buck'r 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedr w 
baths Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thurs 


ham Palace 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS 
Hawalian decor. Pool, lanais 
“Don’’ Wheat 


Apartment-Hote! All 
kitchens Near beach 
Donald 426 Nahua. H lulu 15 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA Famot 
over. Traditional hosnitality. 220 rooms 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL Pr 
Indies."' An ultramodern oceanfront hote!—« 
Amusement and Shopping. James Wet 


SAN JUAN—SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL 
word in modern arci:itecture fost lux $s, © t 
Largest private beach in Puerto Rie« Harley Wat 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL 
86—Am, with bath from 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F 


Leading Eu 
$11.50 Rotary 
W. Herrling. Mer 


with bath fr 
cl mee 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM DINKLER-TUTWILER i 
tion Dinkler Hotels Excellent Service Ira 
res. and Mgr. Moderate rates Wednesday 


ARIZONA 


tiindom 


Plan your next winter vacation now at Camel- 
back inn. Scottsdaie Rotary Ciub meets at this worid 
famous hotel each Monday noon (12:10 during winter 
season, October to May). The food served Rotary, as 
with reguiar inn-mates is extremely outstanding. 
Please write for literature. 


Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX ARIZONA 


In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


ARIZONA (continued) 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 
air conditioned Patio pool Resort atmosphere 
town location convention facilities. RM F 


500 rooms with baths 
in mid- 


noon 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI—COLUMBUS HOTEL. 
2 bars i 


staurants 


Bayfront r 
2 ir-cond. Airline 
1 Hotar Club meets Thurs 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL 400 rooms of solid 

fort in the downtown section, A Dinkier Hotel. George 
Fowler, V.P. and Mgr, Moderate rates M Mon 12:36 


ILLINOIS 
‘a WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 


SHenh 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


— 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


oi T@)) 39 Ge fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


400 Palmer Jones 
Rooms Manager 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—DINKLER—ST 
for 1 mo jests Directi« 

Jr ¥ er M lerate rates 


CHARLES Acc 
mn Dinkler Hotel 
RM Wed 


MICHIGAN 
DETROITROYAL OAK—UPTOWN MOTEL. 55 
vith 25 be itiful kitenen apts 
pring, 511 EB. 11 


AAA appr. 
3 miles No. of Detroit 
Mile Rd. LI. 7-730 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON 
t ele I Restaur 
rar Res. M 


TENNESSEE 


MEMP4IS—HOTEL one of 
\ Best 


PEABODY. ‘The South's *Finest 
5 ro $ with bath, downtown location 
n. M 


RM Tue 12:15 Thomas J. MceGir 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred address tr 
Dr Motor Lobby Completely air-cond. TV in 
r Ui J 


Baker, GM. Wed 12:00 


Dallas 
guest 
700 rooms 


FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive address in 
Fort Wortt 500 rooms—air-conditioned 'V—24 hour 
Liston W Slack. Manager. RM Friday 12:15 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They 


business and 


82% are travellers. travel 
the 
making 
(11 


tion trips annually). 


active 
for 

than 

business trips and 1.8 


world over pleasure, 


more 13 major trips a year 


major vaca- 
Is your hotel, motel 
in this ‘‘Where to 
Advertising rates « 
complete 
and specimen contract, write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iilinois 


resort represented 


Stay section? are very 


nominal. Fo: rate information 











| No Time to Live? 


[Continued from page 19] 


two minors. Remember the pregnant 
words of Arnold Bennett: ‘Most 


who are ruined are ruined by attempt- 


men 


ing too much.” 

It is common to find a person who is 
pounding his treadmill so hard that he 
thinks he doesn’t have time to plan. 
That's like saying you don’t have time 
to live 

Take the time! 


Planning puts order into work. 


Dwight Morrow had a practice toward 
the cl of the day of dictating to his 


secretary a short agenda for the follow- 


ose 
ing day, to be typed and placed on his 
reference the first thing next 
mind 


desk fot 


morning. Morrow controlled his 
like a computing machine. And yet he 
remained one of the most human of 
men 

\ plan tells how much you can crowd 
into the day, and when the agenda is 
being overloaded. In that way it helps 
you to decide what must be eliminated 
or deferred or delegated. Of course a 
plan is only a plan. Unforeseen events 
But the 


planning, the fewer will be 


may change the best-laid plans 
better the 
these unforeseen events. 

Write it Don’t overload 
schedule blank 
your calendar pad. Consult your agenda 
and check off the tasks 


down. your 


Leave some spaces on 


during the day 
as they have been performed. 
To 


sion, 


save some of the waste of indeci- 


try to anticipate your problems. 





When 
unti 


you see one coming, don’t wait 
you collide with it. Stop and think 
through at least a tentative solution in 


advance. Be able to say, “I’ve been ex- 
pecting that to happen and I’m prepared 
for it.” 

Evel 
oafer 1s 
that they 
pointments to see even peanut-stand op- 


most besotted 
Salesmen 


the 


seems. 


one except 
busy, it 


to 


say 


have wait and make ap- 


erators. Home managers complain that 
they 
Why 

We part of the reason is puttering. 
We putter around at the little things be- 
hate to tackle the big things. 
moves on and soon we Say it’s too 
ate to start that 
ait and take it up tomorrow. The 


don’t have a minute to themselves. 


is there so much busyness? 


Cause We 
Time 
big chore today; we 
sha 
“I’m too busy” person, forever in a sweat 
and a stew, is likely to be a putterer. He 


fails to concentrate. And how can he 


concentrate? 
First, 


planning 


by choosing and selecting, 
his plan—the 


been discussing. 


by 
and following 


very steps we have 


Finally, by building up resistance 
against distractions. Here is a paradox 
that trips the unwary. Only an artist or 
writer in a fine frenzy, a designer at his 
drawing board, and perhaps a few oth- 
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afford to concentrate so com- 
pletely on their work as to be unaware 
of what goes on around them. 


ers can 


The art comes in suffering the inter- 
ruption, then bringing the mind back to 
the business in hand, by the scruff of 
the neck if necessary. Resolutely resist 
the temptation to traipse off on inviting 
bypaths where the going is easy but the 
mental energies are dispersed. 

E. W. 
once remarked of one of the men whom 


Scripps, the great publisher, 


he had promoted: “He was obviously a 
good executive. He did not get excited 
and always seemed to have time on his 


Can the World Feed Itself? 


[Continued from page 12] 
peasants are only beginning to become 
acquainted with those possibilities. The 
production per hectare of arable land in 
Japan is approximately six times as high 
It is true that Japan has 
a very great advantage in that practical- 
all the crop land can be irrigated, but 
it is also true that 


as in India. 


India and the other 
of Southern Southeast 
a great advantage in their 
favorable to 
crop growth right through the year. In 
the very large areas of Southeast Asia 
which could be brought under perennial 

may well be that a com- 
bination of scientific farming practices, 
assured water supply, 


countries and 
Asia have 


‘ rn 
wa 1 ¢ 


imate, which is 


irrigation, it 


and a year-round 


result in an out- 
which would 


growing season cou d 


put per hectare exceed 
tl in Japan. 

We must also consider the potentially 
that inland 
make to the 


world’s food supplies. These waters cov- 


contribution 


mucli larger 
waters and oceans could 

about seven-tenths of the world’s sur- 
face and produce mostly animal protein 
food, but, at the present time, not more 
than one percent of the 
by human beings is derived from this 
When that the 
radiant energy from the sun is respon- 
the production of nutrients, 
at the synthetic effect of sunlight 
on an acre of water is about equivalent 
land, it 
more could be 


food consumed 


source. one considers 
sible for 
and tl 
to that on an acre of arable 
that 
made of this food source than is at pres- 
time that man 
attention to 


search on oceans, so that he may gain 


would seem much 


nt ti 
ent tile 


case. Is it not 


turn more of his 


should 


the knowledge which will reveal 
possibilities of deriving food from them? 
Billions of tons of plankton are yielded 
annually by the of the world. 
Might it not be that, with 
further could be 
made of them for nutrition? 
There is also the possibility that small 
plankton, 
vated in 


new 


oceans 
possible 
direct 


research, use 


human 


like chlorella, could be culti- 


commercial quantities and 
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hands.” That’s a fine ideal for others as 
well as executives: to organize and plan 
and concentrate on our work so that we 
always have time on our hands—time to 
think. 

Keep your mental tracks of associa- 
tion well greased, so that there is a 
minimum of friction in applying old 
principles to new situations. Count the 
cost in time. Put first things first—the 
highest measure of ability. Make a men- 
tal advance blueprint of every task. Do 
these things, don’t distracted, 
and you will soon drop that hoary cliche 
“I’m too busy.” 


become 


dried. This would yield protein and car- 
bohydrate which could be used for ani- 
mal nutrition. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the scien- 
tist, in his field, has a fairly straight- 
forward answer to the question of 
whether the world can produce enough 
food for the coming generations. From 
his standpoint, the answer is an unquali- 
fied “Yes.” The doubts lie in other 
spheres. There is a difference between 
the technically feasible and the economi- 
and there is the vast 
gulf between what is known and what is 
The immediate task in this 
field is the spread of education, under- 
standing, and a crusading spirit. It-is 
with a view to promoting education and 
understanding everywhere in regard to 


cally profitable, 


practiced. 


the problem of hunger and how to deal 
with it that I have proposed a world- 
wide campaign of research studies, dis- 
cussions, and practical demonstrations. 
Subject to the approval of the FAO Con- 
this from Hunger” 
will be launched next year 


ference, “Freedom 
campaign 
and will culminate in a World Food Con- 
gress in 1963—which will be the 20th an- 
niversary of the Hot Springs Confer- 
ence. 

My proposal much in- 
terest not only in the United Nations 
family but also in many countries. The 
Council of FAO has approved the proj- 
ect in principle, and has set up a nine 
nations’ Committee to assist me in de- 


has aroused 


veloping my proposals for concrete 
action. 

I attach great importance to this cam- 
the in- 


studies, collection and 


paign, because as a result of 
tensified technical 
analysis of information hitherto unavail- 
and the demonstration of the 
possibilities of translating blueprints in- 
to concrete action contemplated under 
the campaign, we may indeed 
closer to finding the answer, which we 
are all seeking, to the most challenging 
“Can the world 


able, 


come 


question of our age: 
feed itself?” 


HOW TO GET A 


BARGAIN 


WHEN YOU NEED ALL-PURPOSE CHAIRS 





SALESMEN WANTED 


$1000.00 a month selling industrial 
shelving—parts bins—counters—carts 
—shop equipment. Sold everywhere. 
Terrific commissions. Jobber discounts. 


BFC CORPORATION 
2933 E. Hedley Philadelphia 37, Pa. 
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FOR 
MEMORABLE 
OCCASIONS 


PLAQUES 


IN BRONZE 
OR ALUMINU 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 


1 UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 
Dept. R, 101 W. 31st Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD! 


Maximum Seating 
Minimum Storage 


Folding 
Tables... 


PERFECTIONEERED 


Better oppecrone, 
durability and strength. 
Finest construction, 
workmanship, finish. 
Choice of many top 
materials and colors. 
(77 12) Write for Folder 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. F 


61 











Bird's-eye view of a 
“Treasure Island” 


A sanctuary far from office and home cares 
..- where treasured moments expand 
into hours and days of never-to-be- 
forgotten experiences. 


A swiftly moving island 
.. where you may unearth a host of 
new-found friends and acquaintances. 


A hide-away stocked with a treasury 
of famous recipes 
..- garnished with a brilliant round 
of social events from shore to shore. 


You'll develop a deep content with the 
caretakers of this island paradise 


... and an abiding confidence in their 
seafaring know-how. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





An opportunity for an 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


with broad experi- 
ence in magazine ad- 
vertising space sales 
on national basis in 
the United States. 


30-40 years old 


Substantial salary 
plus commission 


Send full 
information to 


P.O. Box 9317 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


All inquiries treated 
confidentially 











Sing a Song of Fellowship 


fa hl 
l HOUGH singing is not a world-wide 
Rotary custom, there are probably more 
singing Rotary Clubs than nonsinging 
The “singingest” Clubs are the 
5,100-plus in the U.S.A. and 
though many of the latter 
their national anthem at the opening of 
meetings. In Europe, Asia, and Ibero 
America, Rotary Clubs generally do not 
sing; the ones that do, sing regularly 
and enthusiastically. 

In Australia and New Zealand the 
custom of singing is again a matter of 
do and some don’t.” Still, it is 
generally true that in English-speaking 
countries Rotary Clubs do sing, if only 
on special occasions. Most typical, per- 
haps, of such those in 
honor of a distinguished guest. Then, in 
a demonstration of hospitality and 
friendliness, voices are raised in For 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow. 

The attitude toward singing at Rotary 
gatherings ranges from “it’s absurd” to 
“it’s an indispensable way to build fel- 
owship.” In 1905, the year Rotary was 
founded in Chicago, Illinois, the feeling 
group singing was enthusiastic, 
primarily because it enlivened the ses- 
Harry L. Ruggles, the Chicago 
printer who started Rotary singing in 
’05, is still a member of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, though he is now living in 
California. Here is his description of the 
moment that led to the first Rotary sing- 
ing 

“Once we were having an especially 
dull meeting. I remember it well ° 
and I for one had got pretty tired of just 
chewing the rag. ‘Gosh, fellows,’ I fi- 
said, ‘let’s sing!’ By that time I 
was standing on my chair, waving my 
arms, and swinging into Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart. Maybe it was Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny ...I1 don't 
remember. That’s the simple, unplanned 
way it all happened.” 

Today, more than half a century after 
that spontaneous beginning in a Chicago 
hotel room, Rotary singing plays an im- 
portant part in the Rotary program 
of Clubs in areas of the world where 
group singing is popular. The Clubs 
that sing do so regularly, setting aside 

time on every program for 
They have a song leader who 

\ 


w\ 
a 


Aa 


_) 


ones 
Canada, 


Sing only 
‘some 


occasions are 


about 


sions 


nally 


a certain 
singing. 


s to sing and has the kind of person- 
that others want to sing, 


Rotary 


makes 


tions, 


piano accompanist. 
Rotary Clubs 


and they have a 
Some singing “rules” 
follow are: 
—Choose a good song leader and ac- 
companist. 


—Start with that 
knows and likes. 

—Don’t let a few singing members do 
it all; encourage everyone to sing. 

—Make the singing as good as possi- 
ble, but remember that it is done pri- 
marily for fun and fellowship. 

—Sing before the meal or after, but 
not between courses. 

—Compliment the singers for a good 
job. 

—Don’t sing forever; quit while the 
singing is good. 

—Don’t sing the same old songs week 
after week; vary, the numbers. 

Now in its eighth edition is the Ro- 
tary songbook, Songs for the Rotary 
Club.* It contains 44 songs not used in 
previous editions, aii especially adapted 
for group singing. Among its selections 
are all the old favorites, such as Home 
on the Range, Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart, Smiles, There’s a Long, Long 
Trail, Down by the Old Mill Stream, and 
many others. 

To put singing in the spotlight, many 
Clubs sponsor singing contests and 


a song everyone 


song-writing contests for their mem- 
bers. Several singing contests have been 
conducted on a District-wide basis, with 
the winners appearing on a District 
Conference program. Many Clubs have 
a special Club song whose lyrics are 
usually adapted to a popular melody. 
“Singing can add variety and zest to 
weekly meetings,” Rotarian in 
a country where group singing is not 
popular. “I hope the day will come 
when all Clubs in my region will sing 
at least one song during a meeting. Our 
fellowship will be closer for it.” 


says a 


* Book containing words and music, 30 
cents each; words only, 10 cents each. 


The Rotarian, young or old, who seeks to know Rotary well 
will find its fundamentals in the Constitutional documents, in 
Convention Resolutions, 
leadership, and 
and usages. To deepen his understa 
ciation of this “bedrock Rotary,” this department treats one 
er more of these basic matters each month.—The Editors. 


in the decisions of its administrative 
tinciples, tradi- 
ing and appre- 


in other expressions of its 
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ROM time to time THE 
Groom relinquishes his 
umn to his friends: 


hobby interests with others. 


another hobby 
names of more 

Stamps: M. W. 
wishes to exchange 
Canada, U.S.A.), Guthrie 
Box 182, Ipoh, Malaya 

Shoes: Mrs. Robert 
Rotarian—collects shoes, 
and interesting facts about 
ture and use), 572 Verona PIl., 
couver, B. C., Canada. 

Stamps: David R. Friedlinder (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps; 
of South American a 
other lands), Casilla 2220, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Stamps: M. F. U. Khan (wishes to 
change stamps and view cards 
similarly interested, 
in Middle East avd Latin America), Darul- 
Faiz, 64, Jinnah Colony, Lyallpur, Pakistan. 

Stamps: Phil M. 
wishes to exchange 
side U.S.A.), McGregor, 


story, with, 
hobbyists. 

D. Gray (collects stamps; 
with collectors in Africa, 
& Co. 
Cumming (wife 
with 
their 


Tex., US.A 


Stamps: Hugh Gregory (8-year-old son of 
and covers), Tower 


Rotarian—collects stamps 
House, Chowringhee Square 
Stamps: P. J. V. D. Merwe 
will exchange stamps, 
ers, new issues), P. O. Box 353, 
O.F.S., Union of South Africa 
Pen Pals: The following have 
heir interest in having pen pals: 
Susan Morris (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen Belgium or 
Fra enjoys sports, music, literature, 
gardening, animals; collects china 
a l mainly dogs). 205 Kings Highway, 
Audubon 6, N. J., U.S.A 
(12-year-old daughter of 
interested in corresponding with 
ds aged 12-14 i Enga da. esnec u- 
likes basketbal swimming, rec- 
Scouts), 200 $S Mount 
C., U.S.A 
Nelson (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
ould like pond with wt 
Canada a 1 USA aged 13 
canoeing, sailing, danc “y 
Hillcrest Dr., Galt, 


Calcutta-1, India. 
(collects 


stamps 


friends in 


Susan Alligood 


Main St., 


to corre 


imming, 
ftock-car races 36 
nada 
1ah O’Khan (16-year-old daughter of 
desires pen pals in Pakistan, Aus- 
Germany: interested in photography, 
dancing), c/o Osman Khan, Contrac- 
arket Rd.. Maymyo, Burma. 
Narayan Saxena (19-year-old 
Rotarian—interested in photography, stamp 
collecting, enaineerina. sports and games, 
drawing; prefers pen friend aged 15 or older 
from U.S A.. United K France, Ger- 
many), c/o 1. N. Saxena, District Judge, Rai- 
garh, India 
Gajendra Nath Chhoker 


son of 


inaqdom 


»2-year-old son of 








“Get your hat and coat and get out of 


here, Colby. I'm letting you take 
your work home with you tonight.” 


AucGustT, 1959 


HOBBYHORSE 
entire col- 
Rotarians or their 
wives or children who would share their Ill. 
This he 
does this month—with the promise that 
in the next issue he will be back with 
of course, 


Ltd., P. O. 


of Rotarian—wants 
their history 
manufac- 
North Van- 


will exchange those 
for those of 
ex- 


with others 
especially those living 


Russell (collects stamps; 
with other collectors out- 


first-day cov- 
Bethlehem, 


indicated 


Hitelring Rest 


Rotarian—enjoys sports and games, engi- 
neering, lawn and tab'e tennis, nicture cards; 
will correspond with pen friends 18 or older 
from U.S A.. Unied Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many ), Junior Engineer, P.W.D., Division 
Bhopal, India. 

Suzie Bentz (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen pals aged 14-16 in 
France, Germany, Japan; interests are 
horses, music, book exchange), 2335 E. Edi- 
son, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A 

Vivein Uy Matiao (daughter of Rotarian— 
would like English-sneaking pen pals outside 
The Philippines; collects postcards, stamps; 
enjoys piano playing), c/o Dainty Supply 
Center, Dumaguete, The Philippines. 

Elizabeth Leggett (11-year-old daughter of 
pen friends her own age 
from Hawaii or Switzerland: enjoys swim- 
ming, singing), Marriwood. Blechynden St., 
Bridgetown, W. A., Australia 

Barbara Clark (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 

i i in popular music, danc- 
ing, piano, collectin g matchbooks), Box 36, 
Iaeger, W. Va., U.S.A 

Julia Van de Water (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—prefers pen pal in England 
aged 9 or 10; enjoys swimming, singing, 
horseback riding, ice skating, Girl Scouts), 
174 Parsons Dr., Hempstead, L. L., 

U.S.A. 

Sharon Blakley 
Rotarian—interests 
dancing, stamps, cars), 
Kent, Wash., U.S.A. 

Peter Burr (12-year-old son of Rotarian— 
would like pen pa! in British Isl s: collects 
stamps and postcards), 21 Winter St., Ken- 
nebunk, Me., U.S.A 

Beverly Pierce (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—prefers corresponding with pen 
friend outside U.S.A.; interests include danc- 
ing, popular music, art, dramatics, collecting 
toiletries), 26 Beech St., Franklin, N. H., 
U.S.A 


Ginny Holzshu 


daughter of 
music, 
South, 


(16-year-old 
include popular 
23435 27th 


(15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals outside U.S.A.; 
collects stamps, matchbook covers, pictures 
of television stars, unusual signs: will ez- 
change), 814 Camden Ave., Cumberland, 
Md., U.S.A 

Jean 
tarian- 
ming, books), 353 
Wis., U.S.A. 

Janet Pokorny (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes danciny, reading. dogs, swiin- 
ming, Girl Scouts, bowling, knitting, sports), 
805 Chicago St., Schuyler Nebr., U.S.A 

Pratima Malhotra (12-year-old aught r of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in S.A., Latin 
America, Europe, Middle East, pte in- 
terested in stamps and postcards), 11-A, 
Dalhousie Rd... Moulmein, Burma 

Ko Mg Mg (18-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends in U.S.A., United King- 
dom, Canada, The Philippines, Korea, India, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Japan, Ceylon; interested 
in photography, film stars, music, stamps, 
writeng stories), 11, Dalhousie Rd., Shwed- 
aungyat, Moulmein, Burma 

Bushan Malhotra (16-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with boys 
and girls aged 16-20 in Singapore, Ma'aya, 
Indonesia, Australia, New Zealand, The Phil- 
ippines, Vietnam. Korea: interests inc’ude 
stamp and view-card collecting, cosmology), 

1, Dalhousie Rd., Moulmein, Burma. 

I. Malhotra (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian-— desires nen friends in America, Fu- 
rope, Africa. Southeast Asia; collects view 
cards, magazines, calendars, stamps, photos 
of film stars), c/o G. D. Malhotra, 11-A 
Dalhousie Rd., Moulmein, Burma. 

Helen Forsyth (19-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—enjoys reading and _ collecting 
postcards), 25 Convent Rd., Ladysmith, Un- 
ion of South Africa 

Patrick Plamondon (10-year-old son of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals in Scandi- 
navian couniries; collects stamps and post- 
cards; enjoys swimming and violin), 627 
Calle Rinconada, Santa Barbara, Ca’if.. U.S.A. 

Mary Jane Young (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals 
outside The Phiiippines; collects cactus, 
school pins, stickers, banners, keyholders; 
ae sports, popular and classical music), 

on Theater, P.O. Box 233, Cebu, The 
P Genetaes. 


Ziegler (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
—enjoys popular music, skating, swim- 
3 Furnace St., Mayville, 


—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 





FOLOING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Tronwe 


Buy Direct 
from 
Monufocturer 





If you are on the Board of Your club, church, 
. you will be interested in 

er "Folding Pedest | Banquet Table 

for catalog and special discounts 


ieee Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 
29” diameter with rectan 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as tlustrated 
Single faced and double 
faced models 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








HANDSOME LOOSE-LEAF 


ROSTER COVERS 


@Holds any number 5x7 mimeographed 
or printed pages 
@ Gold-stamped with Rotary emblem 
and Club nome 
@ The inexpensive way to keep your 
club Roster up-to-date 


25 or more — $1.25 each 
FLORIDA BINDERY, INC 











ROTARIAN PHOTO FANS! SAVE! 


35mm COLOR FILM 


20-EXP. FACTORY FRESH RELOADS 
PROCESSING & POSTAGE INCLUDED! 


EKTACHROME (Mounted) 
ANSCOCHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.49 roll 
KODACHROME (Mounted) Reg. $3.80 — $2.69 roll 
COLOR PRINTS (from slides) Wallet Size — only 25c ea 
KODACOLOR FILM — Develop Only 70c roll 
KODACOLOR PRINTS (Regular 32c ea.) only 25¢ ea 


FAST - FAST 





Reg. $3.80 — $2.49 roll 


SERVICE FINEST QUALITY TRY US 


TRU COLOR P. O. BOX 38604 . DEPT. & 
VINE ST STATION 4 


LABORATORIES HOLLYWOOD (38) CALIF 











HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


sttustrated brocnurs 
of 


ence Write ror Faas 
Broch 

For ~coee medal. 
cup ideas. ask for 
Brochure 6. 


Dent 45. 150 West 22 








ee Stippel GEARS 





My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be 
tarians or their wives 
stories used under this 
Send entries to Stripped 
THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
The following is a 
Mrs. Ralph W. Peters, 
Defiance, Ohio, Rotarian. 


paid to Ro- 
submitting 
heading 
Gears, 


1600 
favorite of 


Wit e ofa 


State 
him- 


The president of Ohio 
University tells this story on 
self: 

He had just completed his ad- 
dress before a certain civic or- 
ganization and was receiving the 
usual commendations when 
ently a young lad approached and 
said, “That was lousy.” Rathe1 
nonplussed, the speaker turned to 
the man next to him, hur- 
riedly explained that the boy 
wasn’t quite bright and only re- 
peated what he heard other folks 
say. 


pres- 


who 











Dim View 
The pessimist has quite a flai) 
For building dungeons in the air. 
—KATHRYN GELANDER 


Stretch a Word 

Find the first 
will contain three 
to find the second, and 
the third, rearranging the 
necessary. (Example: fall 
refuse from transparent 
stance. Lag, slag, glass.) 

1. Metal container; wall 
light boat. 

2. Noise; thick skin; imbibe 

3. Hurried; and whi 
berry. 

4. Friend; 
shutter. 

5. Paddlelike organ; penalty; ¢ 
instrument. 

6. Wager; waistband; flat-topped a1 
ticle of furniture. 

7. Decay; plant part; engine 

8. Human being; 
estate. 

9. Light 
flower part. 

10. Head covering; 
wood; door closing. 


word defined, which 
letters; lette 


another to find 


add a 
etters when 
behind; 


ore; sub- 


sorrel 
ringing; divi 


itting 


low cry; landed 


stroke; strip; 


narrow strip of 


This quiz was submitted by Antoinette G 
Wike, wife of a Lexington, North Carolina 
Rotarian. 

Win or Lose 

Listed below are definitions of 12 
words each containing either “win” or 
“lose”: 


1. Cold season. 2. To surround. 3. 


64 


Shut out. 5. A gross 
fraud. 6. Reveal. 7. Flicker. 8. One de- 
feated. 9. Famous jazz composer. 10 
Sma Variety of pear. 12. 


Twisted thread. 4. 


room. 11. 
European shad. 


This quiz was submitted by C 
of Marion, Ohio 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


J. Bohrer, 


found in the next column. 


The cowboy movie star was lounging 
around on location in six-guns and belt 
when he was asked by a 5-year-old, “You 
a good man or a bad ’un?” 

The cowboy answered, “Bad ’un.” 

The boy took his measure with, “Boy, 
oh, boy! I'd run you in, but I gotta go 
home for my nap.”—-Rotary Realist, La- 
SALLE, ILLINOIs. 


The motorist was filling in an accident 
“I was backing out of a parking 
space, and by the time I backed out far 
enough to see what was coming it already 
had!"”—The Wayzatarian, WAYZATA, MIN- 
NESOTA 


report. 


The college man with many honors 
and was a failure financially. 
On the other hand, a dumb grade-school 
classmate was doing a highly profitable 


degrees 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

* 

This month's winner comes from Roger 
P. Benezet, a West Honolulu, Hawaii, Ro- 
tarian. Closing date for last lines to com- 
plete it: October 15. The “ten best" 
entries will receive $2. 


PAIN PAEAN 
A teacher, world famous for brains, 
Wrote his lectures with infinite pains, 
But let us confess 


SEA CHANTEY 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for April: 
There was an old sailor from Maine 
Who never was heard to complain— 
Until one day while sailing 
He was forced fo start bailing, 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


business in the operation of a store. 
Swallowing his pride, the college man 
asked his former classmate for the an- 
swer. The dumb guy explained: “You 
college men are all the same. You try to 
make 10 to 15 percent profit. Now me, 
I buy for a dollar and sell for $3. Just 
3 percent is all I try to make.”—Rota- 
Report, KiLcore, TEXAs. 

Forget about your ancestors and con- 
on being an ancestor to brag 
Bulletin, QUEBEC EAS! 


centrate 
Rotary 
CANADA. 


about.- 
QUEBEC, 


married ten 
counsellor. 


A man who had been 
years consulted a marriage 
“When I was first married,” he said, “I 
was happy. I’d come home from a hard 
day at the store and my little dog would 
race around barking, while my wife 
would bring me my slippers. Now, afte 
all these years, everything’s changed 
When I come home, my dog brings me 
my slippers and my wife barks at me.” 
“Well, I don’t know what you’re com- 
plaining about,” said the counsellor. 
“You're still getting the same service.” 
—Rotary Bulletin, Irvinc, Texas. 


Open and Shut Cases 
Some boast they have an open mind 
And often put on airs. 
Their open minds, I sometimes find, 
Need closing for repairs. 
—LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best” last lines: 


How he griped when it started to rain! 
(Frank Dickinson, member of the 
Rotary Club of St. Anne's, England.) 


Doing that with a sieve was a strain. 
Mrs. Conrad Miller, wife of a 
Kansas City, Kansas, Rotarian.) 


Still no squawk—till it started to rain. 
J. M. Walthew, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle, Washington.) 


His annoyance he could not contain. 
Mrs. Edward M. O'Brien, wife of an 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles, Rotarian.) 
Then he really began to “raise Cain.” 
(Raymond M. Ford, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bridgeport, Connecticut.) 
It wasn't a hole, it was rain. 
(Waiter L. App»rson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Mayfield, Kentucky.) 
And vowed he'd next time try the train! 
(Mrs. Walter Hahn, Jr., wife of an 
Inglewood, California, Rotarian.) 
Now he never leaves solid terrain. 
Donald E. Stout, member of the 
otary Club of Hays, Kansas.) 
And he wished that he'd travelled by train. 
J. ©. Vipond, member of the Rotary 
lub of Trail, British Columbia, Canada.) 
And wound up with a terrible pain. 
(O. C. McShane, member of the 
Rotary Club of Richfield, Utah.) 
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PRESENTINS ~ Seven Paths 
‘To Peace 


A companion volume to Ser- 
vice Is My Business and 
Adventure in Service. 


Based upon the policy of Rotary 
International as developed by 
the board and by the experience 
of numerous Rotarians and 
clubs, this new book is a prac- 
tical guide to effective service 
for world peace. 


Put to use, it can stimulate 
Rotarian and non-Rotarian 
alike to thoughtful action. 


Put it to work-- 


in fireside meetings 


ORDER NOW 


in study and discussion groups 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK 





for presentations and gifts 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 


© as source material Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Please ship —— copies of SEVEN PATHS TO PEACE 

e for current affairs forums to ee (name) 
(address ) 


(city) 


Rotary Club of 


[) Bill me. 
NOTE THE REDUCTION IN PRICE IN . f 


LOTS OF 10 OR MORE COPIES $1.00 per copy. | J Bill our «lub, 


75¢ each in lots of ten or more. 








The first electric typewriter specially ———————_—~ 
designed for the professional man’s **vst'\ Siw yore” 
office! Faster, easier to operate; even fetta Zin my ofice. 
part-time typists turn out print-perfect 

office work! Takes half the space of bulky 

office machines! Costs less than any 

other office typewriter, electric or manual! 

$179.50 plus tax. Send for free trial now. 


NEW smitn-Lorond 
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